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THE “FRAUD” QUESTION. 
FYE renewed agitation of the Presiden- 
tial question of 1876 is unfortunate in 
every aspect. It is one in which the coun- 
try is not interested, and which it does not 
demand. Every public and private inter- 
est, indeed, requires relief from the wretch- 
ed strife of party and personal aims which 
are the sole support of the movement. It 
is exclusively a political job. The fullest 
and most prolonged investigation could 
prove nothing more than what every body 
already believes, that both parties in cer- 
tain States at the last election were desper- 
ate and unscrupulous. That has never been 
doubted; and it was that conviction, with 
the further persuasion of the danger of civil 
war unless some method were discovered of 
deciding the dispute by common consent, 
which produced the Electoral Commission. 
It was supported by the votes of bath par- 
ties, and it is very probable that the Demo- 
crats hoped and believed that it would se- 
eure the successofMr. TILDEN. But whatever 
the motive of action, the Commission was 
created, its decision was accepted by Con- 
gress, and the quarrel was happily and har- 
moniously seitled. That decision can not 
now be reversed. The President is consti- 
tutionally installed, and he can be constitu- 
tionally removed only by impeachment, or 
by the method provided by the Electoral 
Bill. ’ 
The bill creating the Commission pro- 
vided that when objections were raised to 
the reception of a vote from any State, the 
objections and all the papers should be sub- 
mitted to the Commission, “ which shall pro- 
ceed to consider the same, with the same 
powers, if any, now possessed for that pur- 
pose by the two Houses acting separately 
or together.” It further provided that the 
decision of the Commission upon such ob- 
jections should stand unless the Houses 
should separately concur in ordering other- 
wise. The decision of the Commission, as 
finally rendered, was ratified by Congress, 
and stood, therefore, as its act. Mr. HAYES 
was thus declared to be President, in perfect 
conformity with the Constitution. He was 
constitutionally inaugurated, and the sud- 
den disappearance of a plain peril, with the 
patriotic wisdom of his course, instantly 
tranquillized the country. If an investiga- 
tion into questions which Congress, through 
the Commission, decided that it could not 
investigate, should now take place, the only 
possible result under the circumstances 
would be fruitless excitement and trouble. 
No vote of this Congress could set aside the 
decision of the last Congress accepting the 
electoral award. If the judgment of the 
Congress which is intrusted with the duty 
of ascertaining the result of the Presiden- 
tial election may be reversed by a subse- 
quent Congress, there will be no stability in 
the government, and the country will be at 
the mercy of revolutionists. A vote of this 
Congress, therefore, that Mr. HaYEs was not 
duly elected would be merely an expression 
of opinion. Its only conceivable practical 
result would be disturbance of the public 
mind, and the industrial loss and injury that 
always accompany such disturbance. Such 
a declaration of opinion could not affect the 
constitutional title of Mr. HayEs, nor of it- 
self effect any thing toward his removal. 
Nor would it effect any change in public 
opinion. The moral aspect of the case 
would be what it has always been. There 
was intense party feeling on both sides; 
there were violence and fraud; there was 
no legal method of settlement accepted by 
both sides, and a settlement was happily 
devised. It did not pretend to adjust the 
questions of force and fraud involved. It 
held that they were questions beyond its 
jurisdiction, and it was agreed upon all 
sides that when Mr. HAYEs was declared to 
be President, it was a declaration in pursu- 
ance of the soundest and safest principles. 
There is nothing in the “ confessions” which 








affects those principles, or which throws any 
more light upon the fact of the real wishes 
of the voters in the disputed States. 

A mere expression of opinion, therefore, 
upon the part of Congress as to the Presi- 
dential title, is to be deprecated as a most 
dangerous precedent. A Congress which 
should deny the lawful right of a President 
to his position might be fairly expected to 
refuse to recognize him. In the present 
case the whole question having been opened 
before the Commission, and the Commission 
empowered by Congress to exercise all its 
powers upon the subject having decided by 
what limits of inquiry it was bound, and its 
decision having been accepted and ratified 
by Congress, and the President having been 
constitutionally declared and inaugurated, 
the refusal of a subsequent Congress to rec- 
ognize him as the lawful Executive would 
be simple revolution and anarchy. That is 
the common-sense view which is undoubt- 
edly held by the great mass of the people 
of the United States, and if the action of 
the present Congress makes it an issue in 
the elections for the next Congress, those 
who hold that view will very willingly ac- 
cept the contest. 





THE QUESTION OF WAR. 


“He has given no hostages to fortune. 
He leaves nothing behind him but a name; 
and if the Treaty of San Stefano is confirmed 
in its chief points by Europe, Lord BEAcoNs- 
FIELD’s political reputation will have re- 
ceived a blow from which, at his age, he can 
have no hope of recovery. If we go to war, 
therefore, it will not be for the honor or ii- 
terest of England, but in defense of the post- 
humous reputation of the Right Honorable 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
These are the concluding words of a volume 
just published in London—Three Years of 
the Eastern Question, by the Rev. MALCOLM 
MacCotu. The author has been a diligent 
student of the subject, and his view is ac- 
cepted by eminent Englishmen who deny 
the necessity of a war. Among these Mr. 
Bricgut has denounced Lord BEacons- 
FIELD’s policy and spirit in the most un- 
sparing terms, and there is undoubtedly a 
very general feeling that the chief danger 
of war lies in the Prime Minister’s desire for 
war. He.is supported by the English jeal- 
ousy of Russia, and by a public impatience 
of the imputation of British decadence and 
loss of pluck. But he is opposed by a for- 
midable protest of true English character 
and spirit, which deeply distrust his lead- 
ership, and deprecate a vast and aimless 
war for personal glory. Meanwhile the one 
thing clear is Lord BEACONSFIELD’s deter- 
mination, and as a minister in his position 
is very powerful, it must be confessed that 
war is probable. 

It is worth while, therefore, to review lead- 
ing facts and dates. When the Conference 
at Constantinople failed—and it failed be- 
cause England had privately told Turkey 
that she had nothing to fear from England 
if she rejected the proposals of the Confer- 
ence—the unanimous declaration of the me- 
diators was that “the responsibility of the 
consequences will rest solely on the Sultan 
and his advisers.” The contemplated “con- 
sequences” were, of course, war with Russia. 
War was declared by Russia on the 23d of 
April, 1877. On the 6th of May Lord Drr- 
BY laid down four points which especially 
affected “British interests.” These were 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus, and Constantinople. The Rus- 
sian Government in reply promised to ex- 
clude Egypt and the Suez Canal from the 
field of warfare, and to submit the question 
of the straits to the final decision of the 
great powers; and while reserving the right 
to occupy Constantinople temporarily for 
military purposes, its destiny, should the is- 
sue of the war raise that question, should 
be decided by Europe. Russia thus frankly 
engaged to respect the English definition 
of English interests. Still further, on the 
8th of June, before a single Russian soldier 
had crossed the Danube, Russia with friend- 
ly candor stated in detail to the English 
Government the terms of peace that the 
Czar would require in case of success. The 
English Government offered no objection. 
On the 7th of August Russia stated that 
her position remained unchanged, that she 
had no idea of annexation beyond the res- 
toration of territory lost in 1856 (Bessara- 
bia), and perhaps a portion of Asia Minor. 
The English Government, in friendly terms, 
expressed their “satisfaction” with these 
moderate conditions. These conditions were 
stated in detail in the Russian memoran- 
dum of June 8, and were not to be exceeded 
so long as the war was confined to the north 
of the Balkans; and the stipulation which 
gave the English Government satisfaction 
by its moderation included a neutrality of 
England “ which would exclude even a tem- 
porary occupation of Constantinople and the 
straits by the latter power.” Nowthe Treaty 
of San Stefano, so far certainly as “the in- 








terests” of England are concerned, does not 
essentially differ from the June memoran- 
dum. When the Russians crossed the Bal- 
kans, England sought a pledge against the 
temporary occupation of Constantinople 
even for military purposes. Russia renew- 
ed her former assurances, but would go no 
further. England then asked that Gallipoli 
should not be occupied. Russia assented, on 
condition that England would not occupy 
it, and that Turkish troops should not con- 
centrate there. On the 2ist of January, 
1878, the Russian ambassador in England 
told the English Government that the Turks 
had violated the engagement at Gallipoli, 
but that Russia would not change her pol- 
icy in consequence; and on the same day, 
while Russia was making this assurance of 
forbearance, the English admiral received 
this dispatch from his Government: “Sail 
at once for the Dardanelles, and proceed 
with the fleet now with you to Constanti- 
nople.” This was a flagrant breach of good 
faith, and Lord DErBy resigned. Russia, 
however, forbore to notice this incident also. 
The British fleet retired to Besika Bay, and 
Lord DERBY resumed office. 

It appears, therefore, that so far as the 
Treaty of San Stefano touches “ British in- 
terests,” it was, in substance, known and 
approved by the English Government in the 
middle of last June. But England now in- 
sists that European interests require that 
the whole treaty be submitted to a Con- 
gress. To this also Russia assents. She 
has already communicated the treaty to the 
five powers, and she concedes to each and 
to all of them the right of discussing in a 
Congress any or all of its clauses. But she 
reserves the same right for herself. Nothing 
could be more reasonable, for a Congress is 
not a tribunal whose awards are binding 
upon its members; it is an assembly of sov- 
ereign powers to settle differences by discus- 
sion. No power can rightfully be pledged 
to a particular course of action before the 
assembly of the Congress. The demand of 
England, therefore, as now understood, is in 
substance that Russia, being victorious over 
Turkey at an immense cost of life and money, 
shall now ask Europe to decide what advan- 
tage, if any, she shall derive from the war, 
and shall agree in advance to abide by the 
decision. It is not surprising that many of 
the most eminent Englishmen are unwilling 
to see England go to war for any such rea- 
son as this. They can truly assert that the 
conduct of Russia throughout the difficulty 
has been quite as honorable as that of Eng- 
land, and they have upon their side the most 
significant fact that Lord DeRBy, who dur- 
ing the whole time has represented the 
English Government in its foreign relations, 
withdraws from the ministry, and exposes 
himself to the sneer of Lord BEACONSFIELD 
as having committed political suicide, be- 
cause with perfect knowledge of every de- 
tail he declares that there is no sufficient 
reason for going to war. Every one who 
has followed closely and carefully the course 
of events has seen that the conduct of Rus- 
sia has been remarkably frank and very 
able, that Lord BEACONSFIELD’s government 
has put itself in the wrong, that it has even 
flagrantly violated its pledges, and that the 
only chance for him to retrieve his reputa- 
tion as a political chief is to take the chance 
of war. In a war he probably hopes that 
the facts will be forgotten, and that Amer- 
ican sympathy will go with England as a 
freer and more civilized power than Russia. 
But when Americans see that the most lib- 
eral, the most enlightened, the most liberty- 
loving and truly English Englishmen are 
opposed to war, and that the aristocracy 
and the “mob” are its strongest advocates, 
they may be pardoned for doubting wheth- 
er GLADSTONE’S England is not more their 
mother country than the England of Dis- 
RAELL 





THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE ACT. 


It is stated from Washington that the 
Judiciary Committee of the House has de- 
cided to report favorably General BUTLER’s 
bill for the repeal of the Tenure-of-office 
Act. This act was passed in 1867 to restrain 
ANDREW JOHNSON, and in its original form 
was very stringent. It forbade the suspen- 
sion of any civil officer except for official 
misconduct, crime, or mental or physical in- 
capacity; and required a report to the Sen- 
ate of the reason of every suspension. This 
provision was repealed two years afterward. 
The act now authorizes every officer duly 
appointed and qualified to hold for the full 
term of the office, unless sooner removed 
with the consent of the Senate, and the 
form of that consent is the confirmation of 
a successor. If the consent is refused, the 
President is powerless during the session of 
the Senate. But during a recess the Presi- 
dent may suspend and appoint at his discre- 
tion, but within thirty days after the begin- 
ning of the next session he must nominate 
candidates to fill the places of suspended 
officers. If the nominations are rejected, 





he must nominate other perso 
practicable. eo 

This law gives to the Senate the i 
control of the offices, and “ the esta ot 
the Senate gives to the Senators from each 
State the control of those which are to be 
exercised in their States. This, in turn 
leads to the private “advice” to the Presi. 
dent, which is practically dictation. The 
repeal of the law would give the President 
the power of absolute removal. Mr, Wen. 
STER, who did not think such a power con- 
stitutional, yet agreed that “the early decis- 
ion adopted that construction, and the laws 
have since uniformly sanctioned it.” In. 
deed, the law of 1820, which limits official 
terms to four years, expressly affirms the 
power; and Mr. WEBSTER said that he held 
it to be “a settled point.” The principle of 
the Tenure-of-office Act is, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with his view of the Constitution 
although he considered the question finally 
settled the other way. The act has unques- 
tionably fostered some of the worst evils of 
patronage. It has enormously strengthened 
“the machine,” or the direct personal con- 
trol of politics. Office-holders have felt 
that under this law and “the courtesy” of 
the Senate their tenure was really the favor 
of a Senator, and their most vital self-inter- 
est has made them his henchmen. This is 
the flagrant and threatening abuse at which 
the President’s order of last June was aimed. 
Contemporaneous interpretation is always 
and justly a very strong argument, and that 
interpretation and uniform practice must be 
held to have settled that the power of re- 
moval is in the Executive, although the ar- 
guments intended to establish the fact may 
have been very defective. Repeal of the 
act, therefore, will restore the former prac- 
tice, and this, of course, would greatly in- 
crease the power of a President to reform 
the service. At present he can do little 
more than show a disposition to reform. 
But if when he knew that an officer of the 
government was prostituting his office to 
political and partisan and personal ends, he 
could at once remove him, and did not fail 
to do so, public officers would rapidly learn 
that they are the agents of the country and 
the government, not of a party or a politi- 
cian. If, on the other hand, a President 
abused the power, the situation would be no 
worse than it isnow. The true remedy lies 
in substituting a sound system for the will, 
or whim, or prejudice, or ambition of a Pres- 
ident or a Senator. 





CRIPPLING THE ARMY. 


Democrats are doing the country no serv- 
ice in tampering with Communism and crip- 
pling the army. The experience of the last 
year disclosed the existence of a dangerous- 
ly disturbing element in our society, and the 
singular inefficiency of the militia in some 
parts of the country. But however efficient 
the militia may be—and in New York at least 
it had no reason to be ashamed of its disci- 
pline—the skeleton of an army furnishes a 
frame which may be at any moment filled 
effectively by recruits. The great extent 
of the country, the fact that the chief land 
communication is by rail, and that this is 
readily disturbed, are among the reasons for 
maintaining the military power of the coun- 
try always efficient. That it is not so now 
in many States is notorious, and among the 
conspicuous neglects of duty upon the part 
of Congress none is more flagrant than the 
want of a plan seriously to strengthen the 
national military force. The affected jeal 
ousy of an army of even fifty thousand men, 
and the pitiful economy of reducing the 
number of regiments to save a few dollars 
in officers’ pay, are unworthy this people. 
The terrible riots of last summer show what 
the country may at any moment be called 
to face, and it should be able to meet such 
emergencies promptly and with overwhelm- 
ing power. 

There is no humanity in pandering to the 
schemes of demagogues and incendiaries, or 
in tolerating the sophistries that would put 
force for law. There is no excuse whatever 
for a resort to violence to remedy any wrong 
that now exists in this country. But as 
there are those who do not think so, and 
who, even in high places, prophesy bloody 
remedies for troubles of their own fostering, 
the power of prompt repression should be 
known to be at hand. There is quite enough 
intelligence, and indignation with wrong, 
and sympathy with real suffering in this 
country to provide a lawful relief for every 
proved abuse. But the moment that com- 
plaint is construed as menace, and protest 
as defiance, there is an end of mutual un- 
derstanding. The industrial situation 1s 
such that knaves are tempted to kindle pas- 
sions that are only destructive. The duty 
of good citizens is to show that they under- 
stand order to be the paramount condition 
of the very existence of society. 

A large and effective armed force that 
may at once be summoned for the mainte- 
nance of threatened order is an imperative 
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local militia. Experience teaches that it 
should be supplemented by national troops 
with trained officers. These, let it be remem- 
pered, are not the “ mercenary minions” ofa 
despot, the tools of a government hostile to 
the people; they are the servants of the peo- 
ple, which every four years elects the com- 
mander-in-chief, and by its representatives 
can at any moment cali him to account for 
misconduct. In our civil war the value of 
military education was made manifest. The 
great leaders of volunteers worthy of them 
were trained soldiers; and happy as the 
American people are, they have not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the need of trained soldiers. 
The attacks upon West Point, the crippling 
of the army, the dismissal of accomplished 
officers, are all parts of a policy that is nei- 
ther patriotic nor economical. A sound mi- 
litia organization, an efficient army, a body 
of well-trained military leaders—this is the 
policy that should go hand in hand with 
the most careful and humane consideration 
and legal relief of any wrongs growing out 
of the new conditions of modern society. 





THE STATE CONVENTIONS OF 
1878. 


Tue reports from Ohio show that the Re- 
publican Conventions of this year, like those 
of last year, will be in doubt whether to ap- 
prove the Administration or to pass it by in 
expressive silence, and confine the platform 
to “State issues.” The trouble with this 
course is that parties are national and not 
State organizations, and that as a national 
Convention meets but once in four years, 
the only means of knowing the position of 
the party is the declaration of State Con- 
ventions. If it be assumed that Republic- 
an principles are well known and need not 
be reiterated, the reply is that there is then 
no need of any platform; and also, on the 
other hand, that there can then be no ob- 
jection to repeating a familiar and cherish- 
ed creed. Under the system of party or- 
ganization and tradition in this country, 
avoidance in a Convention of the declara- 
tion known as a platform is simply an 
announcement of serious party differences. 
The proposal to confine it to “State issues” 
is a proposition to proclaim trouble in the 
camp. The effort to confine it to points 
upon which the party agrees is but a con- 
fession that upon other and of course seri- 
ous points—fer none other are in question 
in a platform—the party disagrees. Inev- 
itably, therefore, not to speak in a Conven- 
tion is to speak loudly, and since silence 
can serve no purpose, the manlier course of 
speech should be adopted. 

For instance, if the Ohio Republican Con- 
vention, or any other, should omit all refer- 
ence to the financial question, nobody in 
that State or in the country would be de- 
ceived. Every body would know that there 
was no financial principle upon which the 
party was united; in other words, that the 
party as such had no policy upon that sub- 
ject. When this is the situation, the exam- 
ple of the GREELEY Cincinnati Convention 
should be remembered. That body, largely 
composed of free-traders, who nominated 
the representative protectionist for the 
Presidency, gravely remitted the tariff ques- 
tion to the people. So far as that funda- 
mental question was concerned, therefore, 
the Convention proposed to the country a 
mere choice of persons, not of principles or 
policies. This result must always attend 
similar action. Not to pronounce upon a 
leading question, or to remit it in terms to 
the country, is to confess that the Conven- 
tion represents no common conviction or 
policy upon the subject. 

Apply this rule to the Republican Con- 
ventions of this year. Is it to be assumed 
that Republican policy in the present situa- 
tion is so evident that it needs no exposi- 
tion? Are the real issues so plain and the 
position of the Republican party upon them 
so well understood that perfect unanimity 
may dispense with expression? Such an as- 
sertion is laughable. The votes in Congress 
and last year’s platforms and discussions in 
the Conventions show the party differences. 
Now unfortunately these differences exist 
upon the great questions. To omit a decla- 
ration upon them is necessarily to admit 
that the party has no harmonious position 
upon them. And this, again, is to make that 
merely personal contest in elections which 
shows that legitimate party divisions have 
for the time ceased. For example, the ques- 
tion of party relation to the Administration 
18 very simple. The Administration stands 
for pacification, for reform, for resumption ; 
to sustain it is to sustain these; to say 
nothing of it is, under common usage, to de- 
clare that these are not the acknowledged 
party policy. Will it be said that the party 
may desire them all, but not approve the 
methods of the Administration? Let that, 
then, be stated. Let it be declared that the 
party favors pacification, but not in the Ad- 


essity. This force, by the gen- 








ministration’s way ; and reform, but not ac- 
cording to the Administration ; and resump- 
tion—as God wills. And when it has said 
this, will not the Convention have re-affirm- 
ed Ensign Stebbins’s familiar platform upon 
the Maine Law—approving it, but ag’in its 
enforcement? Approval of the Administra- 
tion does not mean approbation of every 
detail and of every measure. It certainly 
did not mean that in the time of General 
GRANT, and it would not mean it now. But 
silence would be justly construed as disap- 
proval to such a degree as to make it un- 
wise to speak. It certainly would not and 
should not be construed as disapproval only 
of the mistakes and slips which every Ad- 
ministration makes. No approval ever in- 
cludes these. The conclusion, therefore, 
would be unavoidable, that pacification, re- 
form, and resumption, which the Adminis- 
tration represents, are not the unanimous 
policy of the party. If the Conventions de- 
cide that the Republican party can success- 
fully contest the elections for the next Con- 
gress in an attitude of passive and silent 
hostility to the general policy indicated by 
the Administration, which means that the 
party wishes to get back to the things that 
are behind, those Conventions will decide 
to make success very difficult. 





MR. TILDEN AND THE ELECTOR. 
AL AWARD. 


WE certainly do not admire Mr. TrLDEN 
as a politician, and he has undoubtedly im- 
pressed the country as crafty, and depend- 
ent for success more upon management than 
upon popular confidence. But surely it is 
no reproach to him that he refused to lend 
himself to the revolutionary schemes of 
some of his supporters, and that he acqui- 
esced in the decision of the Electoral Com- 
mission. He is accused of cowardice be- 
cause he did not insist that the House of 
Representatives should assume entire con- 
trol of the Presidential count, or maintain 
that the alleged frauds had set aside the 
actual vote of Florida and Louisiana. He 
is, in fact, denounced for not having made 
himself an active accompiice of the mad rev- 
olutionists and anarchists in defeating the 
decision of the tribunal which had been es- 
tablished largely by the vote of his own 
party, and which offered the only peaceable 
solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. TILDEN undoubtedly had it in his 
power to throw the country into disastrous 
confusion, and nothing shows the reckless- 
ness of mere party spirit more plainly than 
the fact that he is taunted for not having 
done so. It is significant that the two 
things during the whole contest of 1876 
which were most calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in him were the two which have 
cost him the most sympathy and approval 
in his party. One was his letter in regard 
to the payment of Southern claims, and the 
other his assent to the decision of the Elect- 
oral Commission. It is useless to say that 
his personal attitude was of no importance. 
If it were not, why is it criticised? He is 
not a very clear-sighted observer who does 
not see that if it had been known that Mr. 
TILDEN repudiated the Commission, and was 
ready to take the oath and assert his claim 
to the Presidency at all hazards and by every 
means, the last hours of the last Congress— 
as critical hours as this country ever saw— 
would have had a very different issue. 

One of the strongest reasons for the deep 
distrust of the Democratic party is that so 
large a body of Democrats sneer at Mr. TIL- 
DEN for not disregarding the lawful result 
of the election of 1876, and plunging the 
country into civil war. 





A SIGN. 


WE quoted last week some excellent re- 
marks made by Senator GORDON in Boston. 
They showed that although a Georgian, a 
Democrat, and a rebel of 1861, he was also 
an honest and patriotic American, with 
whom political differences are to be main- 
tained on precisely the same footing as 
between honorable Republicans and Demo- 
crats in New York. Mr. WADDELL, a-Rep- 
resentative in Congress, who is a North 
Carolinian, a Democrat, and also a rebel of 
1861, has also made a speech, in New York, 
which is another illustration of the fact 
that Southern Democrats, however warm- 
ly they may be opposed upon legitimate 
grounds of difference, are not to be de- 
nounced as seeking the ruin of the country 
or the overthrow of our institutions. To 
the familiar suggestion that they are only 
deceiving the credulous, and that they do 
not mean what they say, the sufficient re- 
ply is that there is no more reason to doubt 
that they say what they think than there 
is to doubt the word of any Northern Sena- 
tor or Representative. These words of Mr. 
WADDELL may well be pondered as Decora- 
tion-day approaches: 

“Soldiers of the Union, I would not only be guilty 
of a churlish neglect of duty and courtesy, but would 
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do violence to my own feelings, if I permitted this 
opportunity to pass without attempting to pay to the 
brave men who battled for the supremacy of the na- 
tional authority the tribute of respect and admiration 
which the Confederate soldier entertains toward them. 
He knows what motives influenced them. He fully 
appreciates the patriotic spirit which inspired them. 
He, better than all others, can sympathize with them 
in all the memories which the war recalls. He knows 
more fully than all others how splendidly they fought, 
how patiently they suffered, and how completely they 
triumphed. Conscious of his own prowess, he willing- 
ly acknowledges theirs, and will never consent to see 
them deprived of a single laurel or denied a full rec- 
ognition of their services. He will vote, as he has 
done, to pay the living and the widows and orphans 
of the dead the last farthing which may be justly claim- 
ed in their behalf. He will seek no exemption from 
this charge, and will ask no participation in its ben- 
efits. 

“No; the maimed Confederate soldier will cheerful- 
ly contribute to the pension fund which gives food 
and raiment to the maimed Union soldier or his fam- 
ily, and will never ask to participate with them therein. 
He knows that common-sense forbids the considera- 
tion of such a proposition, and therefore it has never 
occupied his attention for a moment. The restoration 
of his rights as an American citizen—and chief among 
them the right of local self-government which he now 
enjoys—fills the measure of his expectations if not of 
his desires, and his only ambition now is to continue 
in their enjoyment, and to bring back from its long 
exile the banished spirit of material progress and en- 
throne it permanently in his country. His destiny, 
under God, is in bis own hands, and it is safe. Hence- 
forward he will stand by your side in every effort to 
advance the honor and welfare, to erect again the pros- 
trate industries and restore the commercial power, of 
the great republic. What other aspiration can he 


him to act otherwise? He is your fellow-citizen, liv- 
ing in the enjoyment of the same rights and privileges 
accorded to every inhabitant of this free land, and 
resting secure beneath the protecting folds of that 
glorious standard whose crimson stripes were painted 
with the life-blood of his fathers and yours ; and when- 
ever in the future it shall be unfurled in war, the Con- 
federate soldier will be found beneath it, ready to give 
his life in its defense. If such occasion should ever 
occur, I think the boys in blue would hardly object to 
touch elbows with him, and would rather enjoy the 
‘old rebel yell’ he would raise.” 





LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
FICTION. 


THE HARPERS propose to issue a Library 
of American Fiction in a neat and popular 
and cheap form, which shall be the com- 
panion of their old and familiar and suc- 
cessful Library of Select Novels. It will, of 
course, be adapted to family reading, and 
it will include the very best works of Amer- 
ican authors: offering an opportunity to 
younger and as yet unknown writers, as 
well as to those whose names are familiar 
and popular. The Library of Select Novels 
is a remarkable collection of the great works 
of fiction mainly of other lands. But it has 
been found desirable to give especial dis- 
tinction and encouragement to American 
fiction, the production of which has very 
largely increased; and it is hoped that the 
new enterprise, by the cheapness and at- 
tractiveness of form, and by the intrinsic 
worth of the works to be published, will 
commend itself to the generous favor of the 
public. The first issue will be Hsther Penne- 
father, by ALICE PERRY, which will be pres- 
ently followed by Mag, from an anonymous 
hand. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue trustees of Columbia College deviated 
slightly from ae routine, on the 6th inst., 
by conferring upon Dr. Forpyce Barker the 
degree of LL.D. The vote in his favor was 
unanimous, which makes the compliment all 
the more graceful to one of the most accom- 
plished and successful physicians in the coun- 
try. The doctor sails for Europe in a few days 
on his annual summer trip, hence the Board of 
Trustees gave him his diploma in advance of the 
usual time of conferring such honors, at Coim- 
mencement. 

—Mr. GeorGe CanninG HILL, for some time an 
editorial writer on the Boston Fost, has just been 
promoted to the position of editor-in-chief. 

—On the 29th of April the Czar attained his 
sixtieth birthday—the first Romanorr who ever 
reached that age. 

—MripHat Pasna is quite a lion in London. 
He was at STANLEY’s lecture, and coming away 
the Prince of Wales asked him how he had liked 
the entertainment. “Infinitely,” was the reply ; 
“IT was even more interested in Mr. STANLEY'S 
account of Equatorial Africa than a Frank could 
have been.”” ‘“‘How so?” asked the Prince. 
“Why,” replied Mrpnat, “I was delighted to 
find that there was at least one region in the 
world so remote and so uninviting that a Turk 
might hide his head there without being both- 
ered.” 

—In that most charming of biographical works, 
the Lifeof Ticknor, occurs this paragraph : 
“I talked a good deal with Ricnarpson, Sir 
Watter Scort’s old friend, telling him how 
fine I thought Scorr’s colloquial powers. He 
answered, ‘ Yes, but they were never so fine as 
when he was tip | a jolly good time with two 
or three friends.’ He then described to me what 
he considered the finest specimen he had ever 
had of them. It was when nobody was present 
but Tom CAMPBELL. They dined together at 
Tom’s, in Sydenham, near London. They dined 
early, but by ten o’clock, brilliant as tle conver- 
sation was, Tom was past enjoying it, and noth- 
ing remained for them but tocarry him up stairs 
and put him to bed. however, was nei- 
ther disturbed nor exhaus' and they two re- 
paired to the village tavern, and ordering beef- 
steaks and hot brandy and water, Scorr poured 
out floods of anecdote and poetry, and talked on 
till three, when, with undiminish 

and as pene as ever, he reluctantly went to 
bed. Next morning they were up in good sea- 





have? What possible inducement could be offered to }- 


brilliantly, if possible, than ever. At eleven 
o’clock they had mutton-chops and beer for 
breakfast, and all three went off to London, 
Scort amusing them all the way as, according 
to RicHaRpDson’s account, men were never 
amused before or since. The whole story is, no 
doubt, characteristic of the period as well as of 
the men.” 

—Mr. Extis H. Roperts has just celebrated 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the Utica Herald as editor and mana- 
ger. Mr. Roperts is not only one of the mos¢ 
scholarly and competent of the editorial broth- 
erhood, but as a member of the State and na- 
tional Legislatures has acquitted himself with 
distinction. 

- —At the recent sale of Turner’s works in 
London an amusing anecdote was current. A 
well-known artist was at his easel, with his 
* boy in buttons” in attendance, when for a mo- 
ment the artist ceased painting, placing upon a 
chair his palette, upon which patches of a vari- 
ety of colors were dotted in admired disorder, 
The thoughtlessly sat down upon the pa- 
lette. The painter's rage at first knew no bounds, 
but suddenly he exclaimed, ‘Stand still, boy, 
don’t move: you have got a magnificent TURNER 
on your breeches !"’ 

—General SHERMAN is for putting the axe at 
the root of some veteran remnants of fogyism 
relating to the equipment of troops. He would 
do away with the bayonet, the —— sword 
the cartridge-box, belt plates, and knapsack, and 
substitute a ood revolver, a leather pouch for 
cartridges, a knife, a rubber blanket, and pro- 
vision sack. The blanket will contain all the 
clothing necessary for a long march, and should 
be worn across the body from shoulder to waist. 

—The arm-chair which belonged to our senior 
Quaker, WiLL1AM PENN, was one of the notice- 
able pieces of handiwork on view at the Centen- 
nial Exposition. It was for many years the prop- 
erty of GeorGEe B. HERBERT, who carted it about 
with him during various journeys and sojour- 
neys in these United States. Finally it found a 
resting-place with Mr. Gzoror W. CaiLps, who 
respected the memory of W. P., likewise his 
chair, and therefore, with the public spirit for 
which he is distinguished, he has presented it to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, where it 
will henceforth rest in peace. 

—Postmaster James has been seen and ver 
properly admired by the New York correspond- 
ent of the Auburn Advertiser, who says he is 
“one of the best officials New York has ever 
possessed. After the usual type of overfed, 
pompous officials, it is a pleasure to come into 
the presence of this frank, clear-eyed, simple- 
mannered chief, with figure clean built for 
strength and activity, whom the end man ofa 
township board could discount in the matter of 
airs, but who is a condensation of sense and en- 
ergy. ree instances are named where he 
has, out of simple justice and honor, done what 
we rarely hear of any officer—made up the losses 
occasioned by mistakes, which will occur even 
with the best employés, out of his own pocket 
—a performance so remarkable that there is very 
little doubt of its remaining a peculiarity of the 
New York Post-office.”’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conerrss: The House, on the Sth inst., passed _the 
slative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
—An attempt was made in the House, on the 6th, to 
reduce the tax on tohacco, but the bill failed. The 
President nominated ex-Governor Packard to be con- 
sul at Liverpool, and Consul Fairchild to be consul- 
general at Paris.—The House, by a vote of 109 to 108, 
on the 7th, took up the Tariff Bill. The Senate pass- 
ed the Pension Appro riation Bill.—On the 9th, the 
Senate passed the Ind gh ae may Bill and the 
bill for the distribution of the Mexican awards. The 
House a joint resolution for the enforcement of 
the eight-hour law. 

The Pennsylvania National State Convention met in 
Philadelphia on the 8th.—A resolution was adopted 
that no candidate should be vosnqutess who had an 
affiliation with the old parties. 8. R. Mason was nomi- 
nated for Governor, Ben pale 8. Bentley for Supreme 
Judge, and Mr. Shearer for Lieut t-Governor. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tur Eastern Question: Count Schouvaloff, Russian 
ambassador at London, has gone to St. ne. Be- 
fore his departure he had ong interviews with lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury. It is believed that he takes 
the British reply to certain inquiries and proposals de- 
termined upon at St. Petersburg, having in view the 
withdrawal of both the Russians and British from Con» 
stantinople and the facilitating of the assembling of 
the Congress. The Czar is personally directing nego- 
tiations, with the assistance of Baron Jomini. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, in an address at Oxford, on the 
8th inst., said that the government was still engaged 
in difficult negotiations, but had ho despite all 
misrepresentation, of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 
A memorial circulated by the Eastern Question Asso- 
ciation, regretting the calling out of the reserves, and 
expressing the belief that no sufficient obstacle exists 
to prevent the assembling of the Congres, has been 
— by 17,000 persons, including the dukes of West- 
minster and Bedford, the Marquie of Bath, the bisho 
of Exeter and Oxford, several noblemen, Mr. Carly 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Newman Hall, Mr. Robe: 


the Queen.—“ At Constantinople,” the London Daily 
News's correspondent says, “ another e revolution 
is threatened. The conspirators for the overthrow of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid and the accession of Murad, or 
somebody else, actually fixed one day last week for the 
attempt, but fear of Russian interference caused a 
change of their plans, and the conspirators say that 
they must wait until the Russians go.—Baker Pasha 
been appointed to the d of the First Army 
defending the lines of Constantinople and Mas- 
lak.—The London Standard’s Vienna correspondent 
os anarchy reigns in the newly annexed districts 
of Montenegro. Albanians, Christians, and Moslems re- 
fuse submission to the Prince of Mont@negro, and war 
may break out at any moment. The Austrian govern- 
ment has dispatched three men-o?-war to Cattaro.—A 
special dispatch from Pera to the London Times says: 
“ Advices from Adrianople and creeeens, of the 24 
inst., report continued fighting about Haskoi, in which 
d twenty-one M an villages have been 
destroyed, the Russians laying the blame on the Bulga- 
ri and the ae ying it on the Russians.”— 
The an head-quarters have been removed to St. 
eleven miles northwest of San Stefano. The 
~ turn, have ordered the partial evacuation of 
ju 
Count von Bulow, Secretary of State for the Ger» 
man Office, is tted as official substitute 
for Prince Bismarck in the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Admiral Von Stosch in matters connected with 
the ery and Dr. Stephan in the administration of 


plementary elections held in Parise, on the Sth, 
for members of the Chamber of Depaties, caused by 
peers © postions Costiens, Meaied &s Gira 
turn of six Republicans and two Conservatives, . 
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Browning, and Sir Charlies Reed, and presented to - 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST—A SKETCH AT THE DOG SHOW.—[Draww ny C. 8. Rernart, rrom 4 Sxercn py G. H. Sri LL. | 


THE BENCH SHOW. 


Tae Bench or Dog Show, so successfully inau- 
gurated last year by the Westminster Kennel 
Club, bids fair to become one of the recognized 
institutions of New York, like the time-honored 
cattle-show of the rural districts, and no doubt it 
will be the means of greatly improving the differ- 
ent breeds of dogs in this country. It has al- 
ready led to the importation of fine stock from 
Europe, and the ranks of dog aristocracy are rap- 
4 increasing in numbers, especially in our cit- 
is held, is one of the best places in the world for 
such an exhibition. Spacious and well ventilated, 
- affords ample room for the accommodation of 
. ie dogs and for the convenience of the crowds 
rected by the spectacle. The rules and regu- 
ations of the club insure good treatment and fair 
tLnPetition, and although it can not be expected 
mi the awards of the judges shall give satisfac- 

“a in every case, each exhibitor will have the 
pleasure of knowing that his dog has equal op- 
portunity with all the rest to make an impression 
po public, whieh may not in every instance 
10004 with the official judgment. Out of nearly 

gs some must miss of getting their deserts. 


Gilmore’s Garden, where the Bench Show | 


|THE MINNEAPOLIS CALAMITY. 


Tux views on the preceding page show the 
ruined portion of Minneapolis—a flourishing town 
of Minnesota, about five miles from St. Paul—as 
it appeared just after the disastrous explosion of 
the Washburn “ A” Flouring Mill, on the 2d inst. 
This structure was the largest of the kind in 
America, having forty-one run of stone, and all 
the appliances for manufacturing the finest 
grades of flour. The building was 100 x 138 feet 
on the ground, seven and a half stories high, 
with stone walls six feet thick at the base to 
eighteen inches at the eaves, and was supplied 
with ample apparatus for extinguishing fires, in- 
cluding hydrant and hose on each floor. The 
management had insisted upon every precaution, 
including prohibition of the use of open lights. 
Extra caution had lately been enjoined on ac- 
count of a narrow escape from fire through flour 
dust coming in contact with the flame of an open 
lantern. 

At seven o’clock Thursday evening, May 2, the 
night force relieved the day hands in the Wash- 
burn Mill and five other mills in the immediate 
vicinity. About twenty minutes later Minneap- 
olis was startled by three almost simultaneous 














explosions, the first and third of which were 
heard ten miles away. Buildings at that distance 
from the scene were jarred by the force of the 
concussion, and fragments from the explosion 
fell at a distance of seven miles. The first explo- 
sion occurred in the Washburn Mill, and its force 
was sufficient to move every stone to the lowest 
foundation. All the walls fell outwardly, the 
western walls against the Humboldt and the 
Diamond mills and adjoining buildings, all of 
which were instantly prostrated, falling from the 
Washburn Mill in the direction of the railroad 
round-house across the Milwaukee yard. The 
round-house was split by the concussion and 
partly destroyed. The ruins were immediately 
enveloped in flame. Parties standing on high 
ground on the elevated side, several blocks away, 
saw from behind the tall elevator spring up col- 
umns of whitish vapor, like steam in appearance, 
immediately followed by a dense black cloud, 
which was quickly illuminated by the reflection 


of a great fire. Simultaneously the elevator | 
building appeared to part in the middle from top | 


to bottom, and flashed out in a mass of bright 
flames. At the saine time the flames rolled across 
the canal through the crushed doors and windows 
of the Pettit, Zenith, and Galaxy mills, setting the 





interiors of all three on fire. The same appear. 
ances were observed from other directions, and 
those who noted the lifting of the roof of the 
Washburn Mill maintain that it was blown several 
hundred feet into the air. 

Of thirteen men who were in the Washburn 
Mill not one escaped, and three empioyed in oth- 
er mills were killed, making the total of lives lost 
sixteen. There were many almost miraculous 
escapes. 

There are various opinions in regard to the 
cause of this terrible explosion. It is generally 
attributed to the ignition of a combustible ma- 
terial thrown off by the middlings-purifier, which, 
though harmless when piled, will take fire if, when 
floating in the air, it comes in contact with flame. 
This opinion rests on the authority of eminent 
chemists who have examined into the cause of 
similar explosions in Europe. The clearest expla- 
nation which we have met with is that of Pro- 
fessor Stevenson Macapam, an English chemist, 
quoted in a recent number of the American Miller : 

“The chemistry of grain and flour may assist us in 
arriving at an understanding vegarding these fire ex- 
plosi The chemical comp ts are principally 
starch and gluten, with small proportions of gum, su- 

r, oll, woody fibre, and ash, The starch and woody 

bre are compored of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
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(CH, 905) ; 80 are all the gum, sugar, and oil; and 
the gluten contains these elements accompanied b: 
nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus. All these proxi- 
mate constituents are combustible when burned in the 
ordinary way, and are consumed \ “oe rapidity 
when diffused as a cloud through the air. 

“When the flour is showered from a sieve placed 
some distance above a gas flame, rapid combustion 
takes place; indeed, the flour burns with explosive ra- 
pidity, and the flame licks up the flour shower some- 
what in the same way that it flashes through a mixture 
of gas and air, or that it travels along a train of gun- 
powder. Similarly, the flour, blown into a cloud by a 
pair of bellows, at once takes fire and burns witb a 
eudden and vivid flash. The smut taken from the 
grain during cleansing, and the shorts separated from 
the flour, burn with equal readiness. 

“Probably the best way of showing the explosive 
combustibility of flour particles is = ace some flour 
in a box lying inverted on its lid, introduce a light, and 
blow the oer into a cloud by a bellows, when instant- 
ly the box is lifted from its lid and much flame rushes 
out. The fine division of the flour has necessarily 
much to do with the rapid combustion; and indeed 
coarse guupowder can be passed through a flame with- 
out burning, while iron htings can not fall through 
the same flame without being set fire to. 

**When burned, the flour resolves itself into - 
The carbon, by uniting with the oxygen of the air, be- 
comes carbonic oxide (CO), or carbonic acid (CO,), 
and the hydrogen and oxygen become water, vapor, or 
steam (H,0). The volume of these gases is mach in- 
¢reased by their high temperatures at the moment of 
combustion. 

“The conditions required to bring about a fire ex- 
plosion are somewhat similar to those which cause a 
gas explosion. Coal gas is combustible and not ex- 
plosive when unmixed with air, and it only becomes 
explosive when it is mixed with sufficient air to burn 
it. The proportion is obtained in the most powerful 
degree when one volume of gas is mingled in ten parts 
of air. A lesser or larger proportion of air leasens the 
power of the explosion by causing the gas to burn less 
quickly, and consequently with less explosive force, 
and thus tending more to ordinary combustion. 

“In order to bring about the explosion it is neces- 
fary, also, that the flour-air mixture be confined within 
a given space; hence, if the flour be incased in a box 
with the lid fastened down, and the bellows be brought 
into play to produce a cloud while a light is introduced, 
the box will be forced open with aloud explosive noise, 
and the side be split up, while weights placed on the 
box are thrown oif,” 

The disaster which has befallen Minneapolis 
will probably lead to further investigations into 
the tharacter of this flour-air mixture, and to the 
adoption of more effective means of security. 

4 


MR. STANLEY AT WORK. 

Tue London Publishers’ Cirewar gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of Mr. Stanley’s habits 
as a worker: 

“ Mr.:‘H. M. Stanley’s two most ardent friends 
and admirers, Colonel Yule and Mr. Hyndman, 
not content with the praise, mixed, however, with 
mild reproof, which they have felt it to be a part 
of their duty to bestow upon him in the Pall Mall 
Gazette and other journals, have now collected 
together their otherwise ‘ inaccessible’ correspond- 
ence and issued it in pamphlet form, as the ‘ Rec- 
ord of a Protest’ against the president and coun- 
cil of the Royal Geographical Society on account 
of the very warm reception which that eminent 
body gave Mr. Stanley on his return to England. 
There seems, judging by the preface, to have been 
no special unanimity between these two authors. 
Colonel Yule abhors the word ovation, which he 
derives from the word ovis, a sheep; and he de- 
clines to lead, or follow, or mingle with a flock ; 
he sticks to his ‘newly found friend,’ not because 
he is ‘absolutely agreed’ with him, but because 
he has ‘the courage of bis opinions,’ and has re- 
proved the said flock face to face with becoming 
firmness and modesty. The gallant colonel nat- 
urally admires pluck, and that is why he protests. 
Mr. Hyndman protests because the ‘ great achieve- 
ments,’ which have shocked his own sensibilities, 
have failed to penetrate even the wool of the 
flinty-hearted fiock. Surely these gentlemen do 
‘protest too much.’ The pamphlet is doubtless 
expected to effect some good purpose (though it 
is difficult to see what), and wili probably have a 
very large gratuitous circulation. 

“Meanwhile another of Mr. Stanley’s warmest 


friends and admirers—his landlady—is, we hear, 
in a sad state of mental anxiety on his account. 
The burden of her complaint is that he takes no 


exercise, that he eats nothing, and drinks only 
tea, that he does nothing but write from morning 
till night, and, as she fully believes, from night 
till morning. His room would form an excellent 
study for an artist; fortunately it is large and 
airy, and offers some space for an occasional 
‘journey round’ by way of exercise; but chairs, 
tables, sofas, and settees, and even the floor, are 
laden with books, newspapers, MSS., maps, and 
charts in most admirable confusion. No cham- 
ber-maid has dared to touch, much less to dust, 
an article in that chamber since it has been 
occupied by the great traveller. His luncheon, 
composed of the choicest tidbits his landlady can 
think of, is served with the greatest punctuality 
at twelve, and is frequently kept cooling on the 
sideboard till two or three o’clock; for both 
breakfast table and master are fully occupied 
with maps or other documents, and can not be 
disturbed for so unimportant a matter. When 
the tenderest of sweet-breads has cooled down to 
the consistency of leather, then does Mr. Stanley, 
perhaps, begin to think of tasting a little; but it 
is soon hurried off, and pipe and work resumed, 
and his landlady, who is proud of and most anx- 
ious to please him, is in despair. He sits all day 
long on a wicker stool about eight inches high, 
and writes on a little round table of perhaps treble 
that height, just large enough to hold an ink- 
pot, a quire of foolscap, and the flat-bottomed 
meerschaum which has accompanied him through 
Africa. The adjoining large circular table is 
adorned in the centre with an ornamental flower- 
pot containing an ever-blooming heliotrope, which 
requires no tender nursing, for it is artificial. 
This table, like the others, is laden with books, 
MSS., and letters in the utmost possible disorder, 
notwithstanding which, however, in justice to Mr. 
Stanley, it should be said that he can always put 
his hand in a moment on any thing he wants in 
any part of the room. He has numerous callers 
during the day, and is always courteous to his vis- 
itors, though with a preoccupied air, which says, 





plainly, ‘I wish you would go, for I long to be at 
my beloved work.’ Happily he does not as yet 
show any signs of the breakdown which his good 
hostess fears and predicts in consequence of his 
hard work and abstemious habits. On the con- 
trary, his eye is as bright as ever, his voice and 
countenance as cheerful, and his step as firm and 
elastic. Although the book he is writing has ex- 
panded under his hands to at least a hundred 
pages more than was first contemplated, he does 
not despair of completing his self-imposed task 
in the promised time, and to this end he works 
on with heroic determination. The first volume, 
which finds a natural conclusion at the arrival of 
the expedition at Ujiji, forms a complete narra- 
tive in itself of surprisingly interesting and un- 
told adventures.” 





A PLEASANT EXCURSION. 


On page 412 will be found a sketch of the re- 
ception of the passengers of the “ Tally-Ho” on 
their arrival at the St. George’s Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, after a splendid and most enjoyable drive 
of twelve hours from New York. The story of 
the drive has been so well and graphically re- 
lated by the correspondents of the daily press, 
who chronicled every incident by the way, that 
we shall refrain from giving any details of the 
excursion, which was as unlike an old-fashioned 
American stage drive as could be well imagined. 
Those of our readers who can remember, with the 
writer, when the stage-coach was the only means 
of public land conveyance in this country, and 
¢an recall the long, tedious miles of toilsome trav- 
el over muddy or sandy roads which they were con- 
demned to endure, must wonder why any people 
should prefer a coach toa Pullman car. To their 
minds the thought of a stage-coach is inseparable 
from discomfort, from jolting over rough roads, 
ploughing through sandy ones, suffocation by dust, 
aching bones, and numberless other di ble 
things. But that was serious coaching ; the drive 
of the “ Tally-Ho” from New York to Philadelphia 
and back again was a merry excursion. The in- 
mates of the coach were friends. The weather 
was pleasant. There were enthusiastic recep- 
tions all along the road, and at every “stage” 
there were fresh horses, a new driver, and a gen- 
eral “shake up” among the passengers. As a 
“ lark,” it was delightful; but coaching under or- 
dinary conditions, and with a mixed company of 
passengers, would be a very different sort of en- 
tertainment. 





INFLATION IN ALL AGES. 


Tue true way to discover the nature of honest 
money is, as Locke says, to look upon it as so 
many ounces or pennyweights of gold or silver. 
We then see that the names of dollars or dimes, 
guineas or marks, are of no importance. What 
men want in their dealings with each other is 
something of real value that can be passed from 
hand to hand, and is useful in exchanging mer- 
chandise; which never loses its value, and is 
therefore current in all parts of the world. Cer- 
tain quantities of gold and silver have been fixed 
upon for this purpose. A dollar is certain weight 
of silver, a guinea or eagle of gold, and the gen- 
eral consent of men in all ages has fixed what is 
called the value of these metals in a definite pro- 
portion. A person who exchanges lands or goods 
for gold has something that will purchase prop- 
erty of an equal value in any other country. His 
pound of metal is of the same value in Paris or 
London as in New York. But if he takes paper 
money, it is of no use to him unless it represents 
so many pounds’ weight of silver and gold. If 
issued by a country that is always ready to pay 
coin for its paper, it may circulate and become 
current. The credit of a government may be 
tested by the price of its promissory notes. But 
no government can issue a large number of these 
notes without finding its credit impaired. The 
French and English banks carefully restrict their 
issue of notes to sums not much in excess of the 
specie they hold on deposit. The paper circula- 
tion of France is not one-third larger than the 
amount of gold and silver owned by the Bank; 
the Bank of England is even more cautious, and 
more restricted by law; Germany is equally care- 
ful. In Austria, Russia, Italy, the paper money 
is depreciated in value, because it is doubtful if 
it can ever be redeemed in gold. The Russian 
paper ruble is worth about two-thirds of its nom- 
inal value. 

Russia, in fact, ought, upon the theory of the 
advocates of an unlimited paper currency, to be 
the most prosperous of nations. It has never 
ceased to be the possessor of this doubtful ad- 
vantage. A series of incessant wars has kept 
its national credit always at a low point. The 
wars of. CaTHeRINE II. in the last century left it 
with an enormous debt, and a currency deprecia- 
ted by an immense issue of paper money. At 
the close of the Napoleonic wars the amount had 
so increased that four’ paper rubles were equal 
only to one silver ruble. Since then the gov- 
ernment has labored to decrease the amount of 
its paper money, and in 1874 had in circulation 
a new paper currency of about 750,000,000 
rubles, founded upon a kind of general bank- 
ing system. It hoped to raise its current value 
by private securities and a legal-tender clause. 
But the project failed. The paper ruble before 
the recent war was always ten or fifteen per 
cent. below silver. At present its value seems 
altogether unfixed. The country is filled with 
paper which no one takes willingly, and which 
is worthless as a means of exchange. Trade, 
industry, suffer; the foreigner makes his profit 
out of the misfortunes of Russia; poverty in- 
creases ; great fortunes are amassed by usurers; 
and the first aim on the of the Russian gov- 
ernment at the return of peace will no doubt be 
to diminish the vast incumbrance of its paper cur- 
rency. All nations that have issued great quan- 





tities of paper have been forced to pass through 
a similar process. The paper has sunk in value, 
the credit of the government has been destroyed. 
The French assi were at first well received. 
New issues followed. They sank rapidly in value. 
The country was filled with paper money that had 
lost its currency. In paper the valuations were 
enormous. A thousand francs would scarcely 
purchase a dinner. A suit of clothes cost in pa- 
per money a fortune. At last the notes lost near- 
ly all value; the plates on which they had been 
printed were broken up. The impoverished peo- 
ple demanded gold or silver for their products. 
The unscrupulous speculators had alone profited 
by the brief delusions of a paper currency. The 
agricultural and industrial classes had been the 
chief sufferers; they have ever since demanded 
in France payment for their labor or their prod- 
ucts in gold and silver coins of full value. Yet it 
is to such a reign of unlimited paper currency 
that some of our political leaders invite the peo- 
ple. Their plan is to cover the country with 
French assignats or a Continental currency, and 
they strive to awaken a momentary dream of 
wealth that can end only in a revulsion of intense 
poverty and popular destitution. 

The effect of an excessive and irredeemable 
paper currency, or of a debased metallic one, has 
been the same in every age. It acts as a forced 
contribution upon the laboring classes for the 
benefit of those who have capital. What every. 
republican government chiefly demands is the 
equalization as far as possible of the physical 
condition of its people; it would have the many 
prosper, the industrious attain comfort. But the 
inferior currency tends to increase the inequali- 
ties of fortune, and benefits no one. The West- 
ern farmer who, during the period of inflation, 
parted with his crops for a depreciated paper, 
who valued his property at fanciful rates, who 
purchased at a still higher premium, now finds 
that he has lost instead of gained by dealing in 
inflated paper, that somebody has carried off all 
the profits of his labor. Could he trace his vari- 
ous transactions to their source, he would find 
that the person who made by them was the for- 
eign merchant or money-changer. The farmer 
sold his crop for a depreciated paper, but for 
most of his purchases he has paid in coin. Let 
us suppose that he had received gold for his prod- 
ucts; he would now have been solvent and pros- 
perous. 

Already the new crops of the West and South 
promise a great return. The last year’s crop, 
immense, unusual, is still in part to be sold. 
Cotton, wheat, provisions, corn, and all our vari- 
ous productions have sure purchasers in Europe. 
And now a political faction insists that all this 
vast property, amounting to more than six hun- 
dred millions of dollars, shall be paid for, not in 
gold, silver of full quantity, bills payable in specie, 
but in depreciated silver or paper. They invite 
the foreign purchaser to make his payments in 
bad money; they insist that contracts of sale 
shall be payable in a clipped dollar; they would 
forbid resumption, continue all the evils-of a pa- 
per currency that has made England rich at the 
cost of the American producer. England has 
profited by our folly; it now refuses to lend us 
the money it has won from our want of prudence. 
But the producing classes among us, I suspect, are 
not to be led away again by the indiscretion of 
their political leaders, They will take nothing but 
good money for their crops. They will never 
again sell their provisions for clipped dollars ; 
they will exact a full and fair payment for their 
property. They,will require England and Europe 
to pay in the best money; they will pay good 
money in return. This is plain common-sense. 
We shall in this way receive six hundred millions 
in gold and silver annually from Europe, and can 
save enough of it to bring prosperity to every 
branch of trade. The absutdity of debasing the 
currency is only surpassed by its dishonesty; it 
is a policy that no Republican who reflects can 
long entertain. Some intelligent minds may be 
insnared for a moment by the illusions of infla- 
tion, but they must at last escape from them in 
dismay. 

History points to a constant relation between 
the prosperity of nations and the purity of their 
coinage. For many centuries of the Middle Ages 
Constantinople was the commercial centre of Eu- 
rope, its harbor filled with ships, its merchants 
famous for their energy and wealth, its revenues 
great. And through all this period, from 476 to 
near 1204, the golden byzant coined by the East- 
ern emperors, Mr. Finuay relates, was never suf- 
fered to vary in value. It passed through all 
Europe as the most perfect and trustworthy of 
coins. Its fineness, beauty, convenience, made it 
the real standard of trade. A few emperors 
ventured to adulterate it, but their more intelli- 
gent successors soon restored it to its purity. 
For nearly eight centuries the solidus and its suc- 
cessor, the byzant, remained the only gold cur- 
rency of Europe. Florence and Venice next be- 
came famous for the purity of their gold coinage. 
Holland superseded them at last. Next England 
produced the best money of Europe. The byzant 
was imitated in the English guinea, the American 
eagle. It is a curious contrast to observe the 
ancient Byzantium in its fallen and modern state, 
decayed under a barbarous rule, its commerce 
lost, its money floods of worthless paper, its debts 
the Nemesis of English bondholders, its golden 
byzants, once the standard of Europe, fled forever 
from their early seat. The paper money of Rus- 
sia and of Turkey may well instruct our rising 
politicians. 

But the real question to be asked of our indus- 
trial classes is, if they are willing to take bad 
money when they can get good: shall the coun- 
try sell its productions for floods of depreciated - 
paper or for inferior silver, when all Europe is 
offering to pay for them in the purest and t 
coins? Is any farmer anxious to lay by a hoard 
of inconvertible paper money ? would he prefer 
to fill his chest with a debased coinage? The 





negroes of the Gold Coast once preferred ex a 

shells to guineas ; the Mohawks would cubs trade 

for wampum. Let us show that we are wiser. 
Everne Lawrence. 





CURIOUS WILLS. 


Prorte’s eccentricities will manifest them 
selves, despite strenuous efforts made to conceal 
them. Peculiarities rise to the surface, and are 
palpable facts to all around, although their own- 
ers may flatter themselves that they pass unno- 
ticed. Possibly there are people so fearful of 
being thought odd that they suppress all outward 
manifestation of eccentricity during life, and only 
allow it to crop out in their last wills and testa. 
ments. However this may be, it is certainly an 
excellent opportunity to be sharp, caustic, sar. 
castic, or witty at the expense of relatives or 
friends, as there is no possible chance of their 
ever replying, and either wounding or defeating 
the aggressor in a verbal conflict. Clauses in 
wills which are highly calculated to grieve or en. 
rage those whom they concern afford much amuse. 
ment, and perhaps a little instruction, to others 
not interested or acquainted with the injured par- 
ties; at all events, they give an insight into the 
workings of that wonderful and complicated con. 
struction called the human mind. Not knowing 
how much the testators have suffered during their 
lives from their relatives, it is quite impossible to 
decide where sympathy is to be expended, or if it 
be less galling to receive a reproach without a 
bequest than it is to receive a bequest with a 
reproach. The extracts from the two following 
wills are cases in point : 7 

In 1772, John G——e, Esq., of Surrey, died, 
leaving a will containing this clause: “ Whereas, 
it was my misfortune to be made very uneasy by 
——,, my wife, for many years from our marriage, 
by her turbulent behavior; for she was not con- 
tent with despising my admonition, but she con- 
trived every method to make me unhappy; she 
was so perverse to her nature that she would not 
be reclaimed, but seemed only to be born to be a 
plague to me; the strength of Samson, the knowl. 
edge of Homer, the prudence of Augustus, the 
cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the 
subtlety of Hannibal, and the watchfulness of 
Hermogenes could not have been sufficient to 
subdue her; for no skill or force in the world 
would make her good; and as we had lived sep- 
arate and apart from each other eight years, and 
she having perverted her son to leave and totally 
abandon me, therefore I give her one shilling only.” 

To be furnished with such a character, and 
then cut off with a shilling, is really too cruel. 
It is not wives alone who suffer, as will be seen 
from the next extract, but sisters both married 
and single receive their share of reproach and 
sarcasm. In this will of Dr. Dunlop’s, however, 
there is some compensation for the wounds in- 
flicted. He was of Scotch origin, and a member 
of Congress. His will contained this amusing 
clause: “I leave my property of Gairbread and 
all the property I may be possessed of to my sis- 
ters —— and ——-; the former because she is 
married to a minister whom—may God help him! 
—she hen-pecks; the latter because she is mar- 
ried to nobody, nor is she likely to be, for she is 
an old maid, and not market rife...... I leave my 
silver tankard to the eldest son of old John, as 
the representative of the family. I would have 
left it to old John himself, but he would have 
melted it down to make temperance medals, and 
that would have been a sacrilege. However, I 
leave him my big horn snuff-box; he can only 
make temperance horn spoons out of that......1 
leave my brother-in-law Allan my punch-bowl, as 
he is a big, gauchy man, and likely to do credit 
to it...... I leave to Parson Chevassie my big silver 
snuff-box, as a small token of gratitude to him 
for taking my sister Maggie, whom no man of 
taste would have taken...... I leave to John Cad- 
dell a silver tea-pot, to the end that he may drink 
tea therefrom to comfort him under the affliction 
of a slatternly wife...... I leave my silver cup, with 
the sovereign ‘in the bottom of it, to my sister 
, because she is an old maid and pious, and 
therefore necessarily given to hoarding; and also 
my grandmother’s snuff-box, as it looks decent 
to see an old maid taking snuff.” : 

Fifty years ago an Englishman left a will con- 
taining the following provisos: “I bequeath to 
my monkey, my dear and amusing Jacko, the sum 
of £10 sterling per annum, to be employed for 
his sole and exclusive use and benefit; to my 
faithful dog Shock and my well-beloved cat Tib 
a pension of £5 sterling; and I desire that, in 
case of the death of either of the three, the lapsed 
pension shall pass to the other two, between 
whom it is. to be equally divided. On the death 
of all three, the sum appropriated to this purpose 
shall become the property of my daughter Ger- 
trude, to whom I give this preference among my 
children because of the large family she has, and 
the difficulty she finds in bringing them up. 

It must have been exceedingly flattering to the 
daughter to have ranked fourth in her father’s 
affections—first a monkey, then a dog, then a cat, 
then herself: after all, she outranked the other 
children, but only because of her numerous 
progeny. a 

When Monsieur Colombies, a Parisian mer- 
chant, died, he left about $6000 to a lady of 
Rouen for having twenty years before refused to 
marry him, “through which,” states the will, “I 
was enabled to live independently and happily as 
a bachelor.” ip 

It is recorded of a rich old farmer that in giv- 
ing instructions for his will he directed a legacy 
of £100 to be given to his wife. Being informed 
that some distinction was made usually in case 
the widow married again, he doubled the sum; 
and when told that this was quite contrary to 
custom, he said, with heart-felt sympathy for his 
possible successor, “ Ay, but him as gets her ‘ll 
desarve it.” f 

The following verse from an old number © 
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Blackwood’s Magazine warns all women against 
making their own wills : 
good; but a feeling more tender 
y setae up. when I think of the feminine gender ; 
e testatrix for me, who, like Télémaque’s mother, 

Unweaves at one time what she wove at another; 
She bequeaths, she nts, she recalls a donation, 
And she ends by revoking her own revocation ; 
Still scribbling or scratching some new codicil— " 
Ob, ess to the w who makes her own will! 


Wills in rhyme are rare. In a case decided in 
the Probate Court in 1875 the testator made a 
codicil to his will as follows : 


“J, having neither kith nor kin, 
Bequeath all I have named herein 
To Margaret, my dearest wife, 
To have and hold as hers for life. 
While in good health and sound in mind, 
This codicil I've undersigned.” 


Another curious specimen of a will in rhyme 
is that of a Mr. William Jackett, of Islington, 
Middlesex, proved in 1789: 

“ ve and ueath, 
When I'm laid underneath 
y two loving sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God's ess bas granted me here. 


“ And that no one may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least law racket, 
With a solemn appeal, 
I confirm, sign, and 
This the true act and deed of Wut Jacket. 


“ Elizabeth and Ann, 
In the name of God, Amen,” 





Tom 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Francis A. ALLEN has lately endeavored 
to show before the Anthropological Institute 
that the Papuan race of the Pacific once extend- 
ed to Africa on the west, and as far as America 
on the east. The latter point is based upon the 
assertion of the occurrence of black races in 
Central America, within the historic period, not 
of negro origin. 


For a long time the interest of geographers 
has been directed toward the Roraima range of 
mountains, which lie between Guiana and New 
Granada. These constitute a lofty plateau, ris- 
ing sheer above the surrounding country, and 
although covered with forests, and possib , Laie 
vided with a peculiar vegetation and na, 
has proved inaccessible to travellers. Quite re- 
cently Messrs. EppINGTON and FLINT have re- 
newed the attempt to reach the summit, and at 
the height of 7000 feet above the sea they found 
themselves at the foot x4 ~ ndicular and, iu- 
deed, overhanging cliffs eet high, and were 
entirely unable to ascend from the side by which 
they had made their approach, while the jungle 
was 80 thick and dense that it was impossible to 
travel round in search of a more favorable spot. 

The travellers remained there two days, and 
witnessed a curious sight in the falling of water, 
not in a continuous stream or even a broken tor- 
rent, but at intervals in immense waves. 
it was —— might have been produced by 
the action of gusts of wind blowing across a lake 
at the top of the mountain. 





MacaGno, in a recent memoir, considers that 
the leaves of the vine act as the organs of secre- 
tion, especially those at the = extremities 
of the fruit-bearing branches. ey nourish the 
fruit with glucose and cream of tartar, which are 
conducted to them along the branches. This 
explains the occasional failure of the vine crops 
when the ends of the fruit-bearing branches at 
the third or fourth leaf above the highest bunch 
of grapes are removed. This operation, if car- 
ried to too great an extent, especially when the 

roduction of grapes is too abundant, does not 
eave a sufficient amount of the leaves for the 
secretion of the quantity of nutriment required 
for the fruit. 





The second number of the third volume of the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, a quar- 
terly journal of ornithology, contains a number 
of papers interesting to ornithologists, although 
there are fewer elaborate monographical — 
than in some of the | pagewen | numbers. The 
success of this journal is somewhat remarkable, 
as it is announced that it is already on a paying 
basis, and entirely free from debt—a result which 
some of its contemporaries would doubtless be 
pleased to emulate, 





A great erzption of lava took place on the 
northern side'of Mount Hecla, in Iceland, on the 
27th of February last, accompanied by a severe 
earthquake shock. 





It is announced that Dr. GerHARD. RoHLFs is 
about commencing a new exploration in Eastern 
Africa, chiefly in the region of Soudan. 


The Society of Missionaries of Algeria is about 
establishing two stations in Equatorial Africa— 
one to have its centre on Lake Tanganyika, the 
other on Victoria or Albert Lake. A third will 
probably be established still farther in the inte- 
rior, in the country of the Muata Yanvo. 


The Geographical Magazine announces the death 
of DANIEL ‘Harigs, one of the crew of Captain 
Nares in “his recent British polar expedition. 
One of the ten who planted the union-jack in 
latitude 83° 20’ 26", he was a victim of the ill- 
fated Eurydice, whieh capsized off the Isle of 
Wight on the 24th of March last. 











A valuable work has lately reached this coun- 
try, in the form of a general report of the prov- 
ince of Kordofan, by Major H. G. Prout, for- 
merly an officer in the United States army, and 
now a member of the general staff of the Egyp- 
tau army, of which General C. P. STong, also 
an ex-American officer, is the chief. 

_Major Prout in this volume, printed at Cairo, 
gives an account of his journeyings, and several 
valuable papers on the soil, climatology, and 
other physical and natural features of this little- 
known region. 





Dr. H. Jatman Wipgeren, the Intendant of 
the Swedish Fisheries, died at Stockholm on 
the 16th of March, in the fortieth year of his age. 

r. WIDEGREN took his d in zoology at the 
University of Upsala in 1863, and the merits of 
his thesis secured for him in 1864 the appoint- 


ment of Intendant of the Fisheries. Since then 

he has been engaged in the constant endeavor to 

restore and improve the declining fisheries of 

Sweden, and with marked success. His annual 

SS are of standard value, and are wor- 
y of careful study. 


Professor ALBERT E. Cuurcu, in charge of the 
chair of mathematics at West Point, died on the 
30th of March. He had been connected with the 
institution for wt | years, and is best known as 
the author of The Llements of Differential and In- 

al Calculus and El ts of Analytical Geom- 
etry, both of which have been used as text-books 
in a large number of educational establishments 
throughout the United States. 








A business meeting of the National janine 
of Sciences was held in Washington on the 16t 
of April, and continued four days. The meeting 
was unusually well attended, no less than forty- 
five members being present. Many interesting 
communications were presented by Professor 
AGassiz and others, and the exhibition of the 
phoneee by Mr. Epison was one of the chief 
eatures of the occasion. But three new mem- 
bers were added to the rolls of the Academy— 
Professor JonN TrowsripGe, of Cambridge ; 
General Francis A. WALKER, of New Haven; 
and Professor JosepH Leconte, of California. 





Archeologists in the New World as well as 
the Old will deepl ret to hear of the death, 
in April last, of Mr. WrLt14am BLACKMORE, 80 
well known as the founder of the Blackmore 
Museum of American Antiquities at Salisbury, 
England. 

r. BLACKMORE was a gentleman of large for- 
tune and very liberal disposition, and profes- 
sionally an eminent lawyer in London. He had 
large property interests in the United States, 
especially in Colorado, and during his repeated 
visits to this country made many friends. The 
Blackmore Museum was based essentially upon 
the archeological collections described by Squi- 
ER and Davis in their work entitled The Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, and sold to 
Mr. BLACKMORE a few years ago by Dr. Davis. 
This embraced many unique objects, of some of 
which no representatives remain in the United 
States. In building a suitable edifice for the 
rest of this collection in Salisbury, his native 
city, Mr. BLackmore endowed it with a sufficient 
sum for its support. 


BELGRAND, a distinguished French engineer, 
died on the 8th of April, in the sixty-eighth year 
‘of his age. To him is due the well-known Bys- 
tem of sewerage established in Paris. 





The general meeting of the American Social 
Science Association for 1878 is announced to 
take place at Cincinnati on the 18th of May. 
Communications will be presented by Professor 
Bensamin Prerce, of Cambridge, Bishop Jaa- 
GER, of Cincinnati, and other eminent persons. 





Professor Jordan, of the Butler University, at 
Irvington, Indiana, pro to continue his se- 
ries of scientific excursions in the West during 
the present summer, the result of that of last 
ae a so satisfactory. This will leave 

ndianapolis on the 20th of June, and proceed- 
ing by rail to Lexington, Kentucky, will then be 
continued on foot through the most interesting 
parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, exploring es- 
pecially the numerous caves by the way. The 
party will also spend a considerable time in the 
mountain region of North Carolina and Georgia, 
=e Tollula and Toccoa falls and other noted 
localities. It is expected that large collections 
of natural history wiil be made during the jour- 
ney, and especially of reptiles and fishes, as well 
as ethnological objects which the caves and 
mounds on the route will — supply. 

Special instructions in all departments of field 
exploration and research will be furnished, the 
whole doubtless constituting an admirable train- 
ing to those who may wish to carry on researcli- 
es in more distant regions. The probable ex- 
pense for each person is estimated at about 
seventy dollars. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MAY. 


Sunday, 26.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thureday, 80.—Ascension-Day. 





THe New York May anniversaries began on 
Sunday, May 5, with the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. The society reported that there 
were 996 ministers in its service, of whom 435 
have been pastors of single churches. Thir- 
Fae pe missionaries have — to the peo- 
plein foreign langua he number of con- 
De. rem supplied in whole or in part’ with 
ministerial service during the year was 2237. 
Forty-seven churches have been organized, and 
forty-six have become self-supporting. The ad- 
ditions to the churches through the society’s 
missionaries were 5027 on profession of faith, 
and 2551 by letter. The total receipts for the 
year were 486, the disbursements $284,540 ; 
the sum of $15,306 is still due to missionaries 
for labor — The receipts of the treas- 
ury have been $9226 less for the past year than 
for the year preceding. 





The sixty-second anniversary of the American 
Bible Society was held on the evening of May 5 
in Dr. Crossy’s church, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. The number of copies 
of the Bible printed and purchased during the 
year was 906,779. This aggregate is made up 
thus: manufactured at the Bible House, 654,893; 
Fone abroad, 233,908; purchased abroad, 

7,978. The issues have been: at home, 663,900; 
abroad, a the total of issues 
857,498. The cash receipts for the year were 
$446, 954—a falling off from the year preceding of 
$96,625. In sixty-two years the American Bible 
Society has issued 34,864,315 volumes, consist- 
ing of the whole Bible or parts of the Bible. An 
anniversary of this society was held also in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on May 12. 


The jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of the 
erican 








’s F Society was held in 
the Broadway Ta , Monday, May 6. Dur- 





ing the half century of its existence this society 
has received $1,516,986. The Sailors’ Home in 
Cherry Street, which was organized in 1842, has 
sheltered 104,316 sailors. The receipts for 1877 
were $85,520; the disbursements, $84,977. One 
of the good works of the society is the loaning 
of libraries to ships, especially such as are set- 
ting out on long voyages. During the past year 
883 libraries have been thus loaned. In the work 
of publication the reshlts are: 80,000 copies of 
The Sailors’ Magazine, 40,000 copies of Sea- 
oe ene, and 300,000 copies of The Life- Boat 
ued. 





The old truth that abstract ideas will in time 
work themselves out in forms of political com- 
bination receives a fresh illustration in the Ni- 
hilist conspiracy which now threatens the peace 
of Russia. As fur as appears, Nihilism is anoth- 
er name for positivism. It denies the possibili- 
ty of religious knowledge, and therefore takes 
the Agnostic view of the world and man. As in 
Christendom all civil institutions, law, marriage, 
and morals are founded on the Christian relig- 
ion, Nihilism has begun war upon these, and fa 
despotic Russia such a war quickly brings on a 
crisis. Strange to say, the seeds of Nihilism 
were sowed by a novelist—TourGcuEnErr. The 
students of the universities have been fascinated 
by this protest against society as now organized 
in the empire, and Nihilist clubs have sprung 
up in all directions. The Russian police con- 
fess their inability to put down the clubs, 





We may as well accept the emigration of a 
considerable portion of the colored people now 
in the United States to Africa as a fact. Wheth- 
er it be wise or unwise for many of them to go 
in their present untrained condition, the exper- 
iment will be made. The American Coloniza- 
tion Society sent out a party of fifty-three per- 
sons in January, will send another in June, and 
still another in November. The voyage to Mon- 
rovia in a sailing vessel consumes about thirty- 
five days. After their arrival the emigrants are 

rovided with food and shelter by the Coloniza- 
ion Society for six months. The Liberian gov- 
ernment gives to each family twenty-five acres 
of landy and each single person ten acres. The 
passion now prevailing among the freedmen of 
the South for migration will be followed by 
many bitter disappointments, but a great Eng- 
lish-speaking state will no doubt be established 
by them on the West Coast of Africa. 





The anniversary of the National Temperance 
Society, in the Broadway Tabernacle, on Tues- 
day evening, May 7, was made memorable by the 
presence of the Hon. Ngati Dow, the veteran 
reformer. Mr. Dow claimed for the State of 
Maine that ‘no liquor is sold in the villages, 
and only a little, and that among the foreign in- 
habitants, in the towns.’’ The amount paid in 
the whole State annually for liquors, he said, 
was $1,000,000; whereas, according to the ratio 
of other States, it should be $13,000,000. The 
receipts of the National Society in 1877 were 
$54,080; the expenditures, $54,070. The Hon. 
Wituiiam E. DopGe was elected president for 
the ensuing year. 


The prime fact in the history of the American 
Tract iety during the past year is the union 
with it of the Boston Society. The separation 
of Boston from New York was occasioned twen- 
ty years ago by differences of opinion in relation 
to the treatment of the question of slave-holding 
in the society’s publications. The donations re- 
ceived durin e year were $89,008; the sales, 
$300,004; other receipts made a grand total of 
$415,016. This sum was nearly all expended, a 
balance of $5098 being left. In the missionary 
department 236 colporteurs are employed. At 
the anniversary, in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
Tuesday evening, May 8, the building was filled. 
Judge Strrone, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was re-elected president. 





Messrs. Moopy and Sankey closed their six 
weeks of uninterrupted meetings in New Haven 
on Sunday, May 5. To the very end as many as 
could be seated in: the Tabernacle attended. 
Workmen’s meetings were held at the shops of 
the New Haven road Company, and at one 
of the large carriage factories of the city. Messrs. 
PENTECOST and STEBBINS were expected to fol- 
low Messrs. Moopy and Sankey here as they 
did in Hartford. The number of persons added 
to the churches of New Haven and its vicinity 
as the fruit of these services is computed to be 
nearly 800. 


The Presbyterian Assembly (Northern), which 
meets in Pittsburgh May 16, represents a very 
important constituency. In May, 1877, the to- 
tal number “te ory was 87; of Mg ye 175; 
of “ministers, 1; of churches, 5153; and of 
communicants, 557,674. Since 1872 the increase 
in the number of communicants has been 89,570. 
The total of contributions for all purposes in 
1877 was $8,295,361. The business of the Church 
is intrusted to the care of seven boards, which 
are subject to the General Assembly: Home 
Mission, Foreign Mission, Education, Publica- 
tion, Presbyterian House, Church Erection, Re- 
lief. The care of freedmen is in charge of a per- 
manent committee. Some of the mbly’s 
boards have their offices in New York; others 
in Philadelphia. The publication house is in 
the latter city. The sales of this house for the 
year ending March 31, 1877, were $195,028. 





It was noted in this ae at the time 
of the triennial Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion, held last autumn in Boston, that great 
prominence was given in the proceedings to the 
subject of Christian missions. There has been an 
extraordinary awakening of interest in missions 
throughout the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The effect is seen in the following table of re- 
ceipts by the Foreign Board: On the 1st of May, 
1875, the ey of the board for the year then 
current were ,231; on May 1, 1876, $61,433; 
on May 1, 1877, $84,751; on May 1, 1878, $95,938. 
Phemty = 11878 $141 Slang scal year endin 
ptember 1, / making the sum ye 

to be secured $45,576. The beast has 120 ste. 
tions in foreign lands, 245 laborers (of whom 
— 7 missionary bishops), and commu- 
nicants. 





The American Female Guardian Society and 
Home of the Friendiless, held, at the beginnin 





of the fiscal year t= closed, a balance o' 
$108,539; a part of this 


sum is a permanent 


fund. There were expended —p the year 
y The Home has sheltered during the 
year 952 inmates, and has directly aided 18,314 
rsons. Five hundred and fifteen children 
ave been admitted during that time; of these, 
151 have been placed in Christian homes. This 
society sustains twelve industrial echools, in 
which 6874 children are registered. Its chari- 
ties have long been a great blessing to the poor 
of New York. 





The London Coffee-tavern Company, which bas 
been in existence for two years, recently held its 
second annual meeting. The balance-sheet show- 
ed a profit of two per cent. on the stock, which 
appeared to be satisfactory to the shareholders. 
It was proposed to increase the capital to £50,000. 
Mr. GLADSTONE made a speech, in which he said 
that “it was by unpretending measures of this 
kind, Socom sound in their basis, and effect- 
ing good and nothing but good as far as they 
went, the surest and greatest progress would be 
made in contending ageinst drunkenness, and 
that the evil would not be effectually checked 
by what are termed heroic remedies.”” This ex- 

riment is in skillful hands. The Hon. CowPpgexr 

EMPLE and Mr. T. Huaues, M. P., are among 
its promoters. 





The (Germania prints the text of the settle- 
ment between the Roman Catholic hierarchy and 
the republic of Colombia, by which the priests 
have been restored to the exercise of their eccle- 
siastical functions. The point at issue between 
the parties was the extent of the authority of 
the state in Church affairs. The clergy of the 
republic sign the following declaration: ‘* We 
declare that oy our adhesion to the protest of 
our — nst the laws decreeing the super- 
vision of divine worship, and against the banish- 
ment of some bishops, we have only fulfilled a 
duty of conscience. But we did not and do not 
intend by this act to disturb public order in the 
slightest degree. Further, we have no intention 
of refusing to the state that obedience which we 
owe to it according to the prescriptions of re- 
ligion and morality, and as servants of the Cath- 
olic Church. On the contrary, our office im- 
poses upon us the duty of striving to maintain 
peace, and of instructing the peo le in this sense, 
as we do by this declaration.”’ Baits against all 
priests who sign this declaration are withdrawn, 
and they are restored to their positions. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Dip I ever love any other girl 7” repeated a pror- 
pective bridegroom, in answer to the tearful inquiry 
of his intended. “ Why, no, darling; of course not. 
Could you ask such a question? You are my first and 
only love. This heart knew no awakening until the 
sunshine of your love streamed in and awoke it to 
ecstasy.” And then he kissed her tenderly, and went 
home, and said to himself, “‘ I must burry those thin 
out of the way right off, or there'll be a row,” And be 
collected together a great pile of letters, written in all 
kinds of'feminine hands, with lots of faded flowe: 
and photographs, and locks of hair, and bite of fad 
ribbon, and other things ; and when the whole collec- 
tion had crammed into the kitchen grate he drew 
oe } sigh and said to himeelf, “‘ There goes all that's 
left of fourteen undying loves. Let ’em flicker.” 





The more suits at law, the less suits go on your back. 


“Never marry for wealth,” says a yoy: 
“but remember that it is just as easy to love'a girl 
who has a brick house with s Man -roof and 4 ail- 
ver-plated door-bell, as one who hasn’t any thing but 
an auburn head and an amiable disposition.” 








A wag, upon visiting a medical museum, was shown 
some dw: and specimens of mortality all preserved 
in alcohol. “ Weil,” said he, “T never thought the 
dead could be in such spirits.’ 


A chronic wier, who lived in a bearding-house, 
kept the landlady in a state of torment all et the 
holidays by always remarking, at “Things 
are getting tough, I tell you. 











The five-year-old son of a family the other day stood 
watching his baby brother, who was Leggo | a t 
noise over having his face washed. The littie fellow 
at length lost bis pane, and, stamping his tiny foot, 

You think you have lots trouble, but 4 
don’t know any thing about it. Wait till you’re big 
enough to get a lickin’, and then you'll see—won't he, 
mamma ?” 





Men who avoid female society have dull conceptions 
and gross tastes. 


A Kansas school-ma’am bas introduced a new feature 
in her school. When one of the girls misses a word, 





who spells it gets permission to kiss her. As 
& result, the girls are becoming very poor spellers, 
while the boys are improving. 





A man never uses his thumb-nail for a screw-driver 
but once. 





In the following love couplet there is a great paucity 
of words, but as mach meaning as ie in many 
most moving love songs that have a fashionable run : 
* T looked and loved, and loved and looked, and looked 

and loved } 

But looked and loved, and loved and looked, and 

looked and loved in vain.” 


“ Are you trying to raise a mustache, my son ?” kind. 
ly inquired a heavily whiskered father, the other morn- 
ing, observing the ig man acraph 
the place where the hair ought to grow.” “ Yes, Sir,” 
mournfully replied the boy; “since you failed, it's 
about all I can raise.” 


Wire (sarcastically, to husband coming home at five 
in the morning). “ Home already, my dear? Why, you 
i batt 1 bat I did 

USBAND. es, my love; but n’t care about 
staying any later. It was getting duil.” 


A very Bap Jupas—The man who tries hie friends. 


“* What will you be helped to in the way of early vege- 
tables ?” sald M‘Donald yesterday to a lady customer. 
“* Lettuce, pray,” was the quick reply. M‘Donald look- 
ed sharply at the lady, and concluded she was a luy 
preacher, until she pointed to the lettuce basket. 

















“Didn't you poner that that horse wouldn't sh 

before the disc of a cannon ?” said a ay offi- 
cer to a horse-dealer. “ Yes, I did, and I'll stick to it,” 
a the dealer. «He never shies till after the can- 





tions for late hours, and had no a ready, recent- 

iyaliope into eho thant one oetak ray et 
AD 

ait he hd been awakened out of a 
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THE QUACK FROG. 


Fox. “How can you pretend to prescribe for others, who are unable to heal your own lame gait and wrinkled skin ?” 
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ANENT A STREET CAR. 


I aw Mistress’ Janet Dalrymple (ane o’ the Glasgow 
Dairymples), 

An’ we're a’ o’ us weel-spoken folk—a’ 0’ us, gentles 
an’ simples— 


Weel able to ding for our ain side, and nane o’ us 
feared for our work: 
Just decent, God-fearing bodies, that hae stood by 


the laws an’ the Kirk. 

I ken weel that New York isna Glasgow; indeed, I 
didna expect it; 

But I'd heard, i’ the States that women were a’ o’ 
them deeply respectit. 

Now either my ears hae been tentless, or else there 
is dust i’ my e’en, 

For the things I hae heard willna sort wi’ the half 
o’ the things I hae seen. 

“ Deeply respectit,” indeed! Were you e’er i’ the 
street cars ava? 

If sae, an’ you had ony heart, you hae wished yoursel 
further awa; 


You bae blushed for the lads o’ your race—shiftless 
an’ feckless an’ silly, 

Sae thochtful an’ gude to themsels, to aebody else 
sae ill-willy. 


Sitting glow’ring, or chewing, or maybe sooking the 
heads o’ their canes, 

An’ some mither standing beside them, fagged out wi’ 
a couple o’ weans; 

Nae grandmither wi’ a gray head can bring them a 
thocht o’ their duty, 

An’ it isna a bodle they care for either a baby or 
beauty. 

Hech, Sirs! but I gied them a lecture, as I rode i’ the 
cars yestreen 

(The men sitting careless an’ crabbit, the women-folk 
standing between). 

“« What sort o’ siaters, my men, hae you got? Was it 
gude women gave you your lives? 

If sae, I am thinking you'd show some respect for 
other men’s sisters an’ wives.” 


Then a bonnie bit lassie spak’ up—she was bonnie 
as flowers i’ May; 

*“‘ Dear madam,” she said, ‘‘ I perceive you don’t know 
the young men o’ this day. 

If you'd studied the delicate creatures, you would 
cease to worry an’ vex. 

Let them sit; if you look at their faces, you'll see 
they're the weaker sex.” 


I thocht that wad do, an’ I said sae, though the men 
were sulky as night; 

But ane braw fellow got up an’ spoke: * Ladies, I 
think you are right. 

Thank God! I hae still a gude mither—there’s nae 
better i’ a’ the land: 

It isna John Smith that will sit again, an’ let any 
man’s mither stand.” ~ 








TRAVELLERS ON TWO ROADS. 


Tue train for Pittsburgh was a little late that 
afternoon. In the drawing-room car rows of tired 
people speculated on the chances of getting in be- 
fore dark, or gaped monotonously behind huge 
newspapers. Indeed, these newspapers were so 
numerous, sO uncompromising, so religiously 
spread open to the very last rustling fold, so much 
more conspicuous than the insignificant heads be- 
hind them, that it might be supposed every body 
bound for Pittsburgh had a constitutional objec- 
tion to being looked at. 

There was one seat at the farther end of the 
car unprotected by any such screen, and its occu- 
pant—a lady of rather uncertain age—belonged 
neither to the speculators nor the gapers. She 
was lying back in the chair, her eyes wide open, 
in spite of many vigorous efforts to shut them. 
The face might be a young face, but, seen with 
that light, and with the dust of travel upon it, it 
looked old. There were dark rings under her 
eyes ; a weary, tremulous motion of the lids. Her 
mouth was the only beautiful feature in her face. 
It was very sensitive, and curved like a bow. 

A letter lay in her lap, directed to Miss Mar- 
garet Rowe. She held it open in her fingers, and 
now and then read parts of it with an air as if 


the contents were not sufficiently amusing to 
make it worth reading all at once. At last she 
sheathed it in its envelope, and again leaned back 


in her chair, with an expression of semi-desper- 
ation, 

“Tt’s of no use,” she soliloquized ; “my eyes 
won't stay shut, unless I tie my handkerchief over 
them. Suppose I should growl a little, by way 
of change? There is such a noise, it won’t be 
heard. Nothing would, short of the last trump. 
And it is such a relief to hear one’s own voice !” 

Thereupon issued a series of singular sounds— 
not exactly groans, not exactly grunts, but hav- 
ing a hybrid character between the two. They 
were very subdued indeed, caught and drowned 
by the noise of the train almost before they were 
out of her mouth. Miss Rowe appeared to find 
them a relief, to judge by her comical smile. They 
were very regular also, and, bating a little touch 
of exasperation, not at all calculated to alarm 
a timid person. 

She varied the performance once by humming a 
tune to herself, but this was not so satisfactory. 

“Too resigned altogether,” she murmured, knit- 
ting her forehead, and relapsing into the growling 
state again. 

Suddenly something touched her from behind. 
The concert ceased abruptly. She jumped a lit- 
tle, and then settled back into her chair as if it 
was nothing in the world that concerned her. 

“T was sure that seat was empty,” she thought, 
with much vexation. “It was when I got in. 
Somebody must have taken it after the train 
started, and I did not hear him.” 

Somebody evidently Lad done so, and not only 
that, but was evidently ‘of a very charitable, not 
to say persistent, disposition. The touch came 
again on her shoulder; simultaneously the wheel- 
ing round of a chair and the appearance at her 
side of her neighbor from the rear. 

“T beg your pardon, madam, but I am afraid 
you are ill.” 


“Not at all,” replied madam, with audacious 





disregard of truth, glancing up to see what man- 
ner of man it was that spoke. 

A brown face, brown eyes, brown hair—every 
thing brown about him, seemingly, except his coat ; 
and every thing—hair, coat, and all—closely cut, 
closely guarded, as if their owner had no mind 
that they should reveal any thing about him: a 
man who seemed to express in a subtle way that 
it pleased him to puzzle other people. 

Margaret was instantly interested, and grew 
ten times as indifferent as before. 

“Not at all,” she repeated, calmly, surveying 
the intruder. 

“Then the—the groans I heard were doubtless 
a remarkable spiritual manifestation ?” 

A slight twitching round the corners of her 
mouth. “Oh, I had a headache, I believe. It 
can’t be helped.” > 

“T beg your pardon again, but it can be 
helped.” 

She opened her eyes at this confident remark, 
but would not ask him what he meant. 

“Tam Dr. Ritchie,” he went on—“ Dr. Ritchie, 
of Pittsburgh. It is not likely you ever heard 
of me before. But you can identify me easily 
when you get to Pittsburgh if you care to take 
the trouble. Meanwhile I carry my weapons 
round with me, and I have some medicine here 
that will cure your headache.” 

“T have heard of Dr. Ritchie,” answered Mar- 
garet, adding, perversely, “I don’t know whether 
I ever heard of you, Sir, or not.” 

“As much as to say you don’t know whether I 
am Dr. Ritchie or not.” 

“ You may be—you may not. How can I tell?” 

“T don’t know how, I am sure. It doesn’t 
matter, either.” 

Miss Rowe thought it did matter, as she watch- 
ed him fumbling among the bottles in the old 
black valise. At last he came upon one suited 


| to his mind, extracted from another corner a 


small drinking glass, and deliberately proceeded 
to pour out the liquid. 

“Does the man really suppose I am going to 
drink it ?” thought Margaret. 

As if he had been clairvoyant, Dr. Ritchie look- 
ed up and remarked, coolly, “ Now you are going 
to drink this, but first, if you like, I will call the 
attention of some of your fellow-passengers to 
the circumstance, so that you may be under their 
protection the rest of the way.” 

“No!” exclaimed Margaret, raising herself. 
He really looked for the moment as if he was 
going to do what he said. As soon as she spoke 
he let the mask fall again, and a gleam of satis- 
fied fun looked out of his eyes. 

“What made you say that? You did not 
mean it!” said Miss Rowe, as petulantly as if he 
had been aten years’ acquaintance instead of a ten 
minutes’. “ And, besides—that is an opiate, is it 
not ?—opiates will not stop my headaches. I 
have tried them; in fact, I have tried every 
thing.” 

“This is not an opiate, and it will cure your 
headache—that is, if you give it a fair chance. 
Your mind must be diverted from the pain to 
other things.” 

“That is easier said than done. What is go- 
ing to divert my mind ?” 

“T am going to talk to you.” 

“Indeed !” 

The “ indeed” was so expressive that first Dr. 
Ritchie laughed, and then Miss Rowe laughed 
too. He sat for a few minutes idly twirling the 
glass in his fingers. Every now and then the 
sun fell upon it; then a flash of light would dart 
into some remote part of the car, and the nervous 
passenger upon whom it chanced to fall would 
start like one of the little hammers in a piano 
when a key is struck. 

“T see you are not yet sure I am what I pre- 
tend to be.” 

“ No.” 

“But you don’t find that headache very en- 
durable either ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And so you are going to take this medicine ?” 

“T suppose so.” ; 

He put the glass into her hand, and she drank 
its contents with a half-defiant, half-resigned air. 
Then a few minutes’ silence, during which she 
pointed several severe moral reflections against 
herself, and waited to see what would happen 
next. What happened next was another piece 
of clairvoyance on the part of Dr. Ritchie. 

“TI see you think the transformation a long 
time coming. We have reverted to the Thou- 
sand and One Nights, and that was doubtless 
bewitched draught.” 

“T don’t see that it has any effect at all,” an- 
swered Margaret, obdurately. 

“Oh, that is because your mind has not yet 
been diverted. Just mention some cheerful sub- 
ject, and I will enlarge upon it.” 

“ Prayer - meetings,” suggested his patient, 
promptly. 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. “Very good. A 
howling prayer-meeting in Virginia, for instance. 
Have you ever attended one ?” 

“No; I never was in Virginia.” 

“They may be held wherever there are any 
colored people of the Methodist persuasion, for 
aught I know; but the one I saw was near Har- 
per’s Ferry.” 

“TI went into a Methodist church once with my 
brother when we were both little children,” said 
Margaret, speaking with some animation. “ We 
had no idea what they were going to do, and 
when the ‘ Amens’ began to go up all around we 
were frightened nearly out of our wits. It was 
a crazy old building, full of echoes, and the re- 
sponses were so confused they sounded like groans. 
We thought half the congregation were taken with 
the cholera.” 

Dr. wal laughed. “That was mild com- 
pared wi proceedings among the uneducated 
colored people. At the meeti “ attended, half 
a dozen benches at least were up in the 
course of an hour. I should be sorry to speak 





disrespectfully of devotional exercises, but really 
it don’t seem to me that jumping up and down as 
high and fast as one’s muscles will permit can be 
classed under that heading.” 

“T should think not,” said Miss Rowe, rather 
scandalized. 

“But that is what they did. And every hop 
came to an end with ‘Praise the Lord!’ There 
was one young fellow standing close by the pul- 
pit who jumped so high that he actually came 
down inside of it! But the climax came when 
the minister stood up to address them. ‘ Bred- 
ren!’ screamed he, ‘I can see de Lord dis min- 
ute. I can see him step to de edge ob de cloud, 
tip one ear up an’ de odder ear down to listen to 
de cries ob his childern! ” 

Such a start as Margaret gave, and such incred- 
ulous eyes as looked up at him! 

“T do assure you that I have not exaggerated 
aword. I saw and heard all that—to say nothing 
of much more like it—with my own eyes and ears. 
And those people had not the least idea that they 
were guilty of any irreverence. They were sim- 
ply praising the Lord, as they thought, in the way 
most acceptable to Him.” 

“ Acceptable!” ejaculated Margaret. ‘“ Why 
don’t somebody go and teach them better ?” 

“Are you planning to go yourself? Better 
think twice.” It was again the same careless, 
jesting tone that had made her doubt every word 
he said at the first. She felt bewildered. Sure- 
ly there had been a strain of earnestness in it a 
minute before. But perhaps that had only been 
assumed to entrap her into the same thing. He 
should not succeed again, not even though he had 
succeeded in curing her headache. On the whole, 
she wished the headache would come back ; it 
would prove him in the wrong. 

“You must make a good deal of allowance,” 
coolly continued the enigma who had installed 
himself as her physician—“ allowance, I mean, 
for their temperament, their Oriental fervor of 
imagination. It is not like ours.” 

“Very fortunate that it is not, Dr. Ritchie,” 
answered Margaret, with resolute indifference. 
She was not sure but she was beginning to feel 
sleepy. Suddenly a thought struck her that roused 
her for a moment, and made her feel doubly pro- 
voked with herself. As if that were not enough, 
another piece of clairvoyance from the enigma : 

“T fully understand that you don’t believe yet 
that I have any claim to my own name, and that 
you addressed me by it involuntarily. Let me 
beg you not to be annoyed by that, but to go to 
sleep as soon as possible. You will be the better 
for it when you reach Pittsburgh.” 

“Very well,” she said, not knowing what else 
to say. Possibly he would not be able to read her 
thoughts when she was asleep, and had none. It 
was not strictly true, either, that she disbelieved 
his statements. He might be Dr. Ritchie—very 
probably was, her common-sense told her. Almost 
any other man in the car she would have believed 
if he had made a similar assertion. But in the 
ease of the problematic doctor, the very atmos- 
phere around him seemed to be unreal. - There 
was a steady keen light in his eyes that might be 
mockery, or it might be only humor. She doubt- 
ed whether he meant any thing that he said, 
whether he was not continually playing with his 
neighbors, and experimenting upon them even in 
his lightest words. There are people who get 
the credit of such mental chemistry whether just- 
ly or unjustly. Dr. Ritchie—if that was his name 
—might deserve it, or it might have been in a man- 
ner forced upon him by the pressure of opinion. 
If a man makes a good joke once or twice, he is 
supposed to do nothing but joke for evermore. 
If he plays a part a few times, he is set down as 
a perpetual actor to the end of his days. Perhaps 
it might be a little hard sometimes, but who could 
tell in any particular case whether they were not 
wasting their pity? 

These ideas, or rather these impressions, passed 
through Margaret’s mind vaguely as she lay back 
in her chair. What a comfort it was to be com- 
fortable! she thought, with more drowsiness than 
brilliancy. Presently the brown face of her neigh- 
bor opposite began to waver before her, the noise 
of the train grew fainter, and the sleep she covet- 
ed fairly settled down upon her for the remain- 
der of the journey. 

She was awakened by the cars stopping with a 
sudden bounce. “ Have we run over any body ?” 
she wondered, dreamily. No; they were in Pitts- 
burgh, and it was only the usual jerky method 
of putting down brakes. The brown hand of her 
eccentric acquaintance was on her travelling bag. 

“Let me carry it for you, if you please,” hesaid, 
marching out ahead of her without waiting for 
an answer. 

As there was nothing else to do, she followed 
him meekly, cogitating whether or no he would 
make off with her property. No, he apparently 
had no thievish propensities. He restored it to 
her on the platform, and looked down upon her 
with the same careless smile on his lips. 

“Probably you do not care to tell me your 
name, and give me the pleasure of prescribing 
for you again ?” 

“Probably I don’t,” thought Margaret, obsti- 
nately. Yet she knew that she should like him 
for an acquaintance; she always liked odd peo- 
ple; but did he think she was going to tell him 
her name in that unceremonious, school-girlish 
fashion ? 

Apparently he did not. “Ah! I see you don’t,” 
he added, as if it was part of the same sentence. 
“ And I forgot, you don’t know what my name is 
either. Allow me, then, to wish you good-evening, 
and express my pleasure over our short railroad 
acquaintance.” He bowed politely, and walked 
off, not without another amused glance—at what ? 
At the letter she still held in her hand ? 

“ Why, it has been in my lap all the way !” she 
thought. “ Unless he is blind, he could not very 
well help reading the address a dozen times over. 
Then he asked me for my name just to see what 
I would say. I don’t believe he said a word 





this afternoon with any other motive; I don’t be. 
lieve he has ever said a word in his life to an 
“oo ee ee any other motive.” y 
ther a harsh judgment, yet it was one 
was perpetually following her singular sehen 
ance wherever he went. Did he think of it as he 
—- to his gu —_ that evening ? 
argaret too hurried home, alternati 

tween two moods. “We are both of ~~ ne 
aged people, and I was foolish to be so particular 
so easily vexed. He would have amused papa. 
No doubt he is Dr. Ritchie, as he says.” That 
was the relenting mood. Then came the skep- 
tical one: “I have always preached to Nellie that 
she was not to talk to people on the cars, no mat. 
ter how nice they looked. To be sure, I am a 
great deal older than she is, but any thing for 
consistency. Besides, I don’t believe he is Dr 
Ritchie.” Finally, as a last conclusion: “Mrs. 
Wallace is a friend of the genuine Dr. Ritchie. 
I will get her to give me a minute description 
of that gentleman’s countenance, dress, and man- 
ners. That will settle the question whether I 
have been cheated or not.” Then the door of her 
own home opened to receive her, and the boister. 
ous welcome of her younger sister and the more 
quiet one of her father speedily put all strangers 
pleasant or otherwise, out of her head. , 

The next evening she walked over to see her 
friend, cogitating how she could best get the re. 
quired information without letting her know why 
it was wanted. 

Mrs. Wallace met her at the door. The rooms 
behind her were brilliantly lighted. “My dear 
the very one I most wanted to see! You must 
help me entertain some of these people. A dozen 
or more dropped in unexpectedly, you know—a 
kind of surprise party. I was just going to send 
over for you.” 

“ A surprise party without any surprised party >” 
queried Margaret, laughingly. _— ied 

“No, really, I did not know there would be a 
single caller to-night. Why don’t you come in?” 

“But, dear me! I am not dressed for a party.” 

“What difference does that make ?” 

Well, it did not seem to make much, Miss Rowe 
thought, as she -was meekly led in like a lamb to 
the slaughter, after being divested of her outer 
wraps. 

“ Margaret, let me present Dr. Ritchie. Doctor 
—Miss Rowe, one of my best friends, as you know; 
you have often heard me speak of her.” 

Giving them barely time to acknowledge the 
introduction, she hurried Margaret off to present 
half a dozen more dear friends. Indeed, every 
body in the room appeared to be Mrs. Wallace’s 
very dear friend. She was a sunny-hearted little 
creature, who saw no faults in any body, and con- 
sequently drew every body to her, as honey draws 
bees. Margaret, who was full of antipathies, re- 
garded this evenness of sympathy as one of the 
wonders of the world. The two had been school- 
girls together; in spite of t unlikeness, that 
bond had held them th the marriage of the 
one and the increasing maturity of the other. 

Margaret was not in the least astonished at Dr. 
Ritchie’s appearance; she had felt sure he would 
find some means to make her acknowledge her- 
self mistaken. Still, when somewhat later in the 


evening he congratulated her with the gravest of 
faces on their “accidental” meeting, she did wax 
indignant. 


He looked down into her skeptical eyes. “I 
see you don’t believe it was accidental at all. 
Yet I told you the truth about my name.” 

No answer at all. 

“Miss Rowe, suppose we should both be un- 
conventional enough to say what we think ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Margaret, snatching reck- 
lessly at this license, “I think you tell the truth 
in form, but always with another kind of truth 
behind it that would change its effect if known. 
I think you play with facts as a boy plays with 
marbles.” P 

“ And as to this pleasant encounter to-night, 
you think—” 

“T think, Dr. Ritchie, that if you tried to con- 
vince a child that the moon was made of green 
cheese, and the child would not believe you, you 
would never cease trying till you succeeded.” 

“ After which I would lose all interest in the 
hypothetical child ?” 

“ After which you would lose all interest, of 
course.” 

“My mission in life is, then, in fact, a.crusade 
against skepticism— or against common -sense, 
you would say? Well, modern opinion pro- 
nounces them one and the same. Miss Rowe, 
your judgment concerning me has the merit of 
coinciding with every body else’s.” 

Was there a ring of pain in his voice? She 
could not detect any; it only sounded smooth, 
calm, semi-satirical. Yet something surely made 
her feel like apologizing for her words. 

“I do not like to coincide with every body 
else,” she answered, decidedly. 

“You would rather stand alone ?” or 

“No; I would rather be with the minority—it 
is nearest truth.” oa: 

“Granted ; but each minority with truth in its 
hands gradually draws to itself a majority.” 

“Then the ever-advancing truth passes over 
into the hands of the new minority which is in- 
stantly formed.” , ; 

“That is rather a seesaw operation,” said Dr. 
Ritchie, laughing. “In the case we have been 
speaking of, the minority would be too small to 
please even you. In fact, it would consist of 
only one soe antl - 

She looked up inquiringly. ' 

“The only po om who ever thought differently 
of me from yourself was my mother.” 


The tone, ve, was matter-of-fact 
enough, but ,~ 3 = greatly. , 
His quick eye instantly detected her penitence, 


and just as quickly took advantage of it. 
“Miss Rowe, Mrs. Wallace tells me that your 


father likes to see com , and needs to be 
amused, Will you and Lindly admit me to 
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tanding of a neighbor? I live near you, 
= ‘being quite alone in my own house, should 


consider it a great favor to be admitted to 


yon We shall both of us be very glad to see you,” 


ied Margaret, cordially. 

ree be she had spoken, something inde- 
scribable crossing his face—a light or a shadow, 
at any rate the expression of a man who is get- 
ting his own way—revived all her first distrust of 
him with double force. Perhaps he had alluded 
to his mother only to touch her feelings, and was 
still bent on forcing her to believe in him wheth- 
er she would or not, or, as she had put it, “to 
convince the child that the moon was made of 
green cheese.” ' ' 

There was nothing to be done now; she did 
not exactly dislike him, but she made up her 
mind that he should never have her confidence. 
‘And in that same minute he had made up his 
mind that he would have it. 

Nevertheless she was unjust: his feeling had 
been genuine. The penalty of his nature, always 
following him, was that he should make such use 
of real things as to persuade every body else that 
they were unreal. ; 

One can get used to almost any thing. It 
seemed to her at first that it would be intolerable 
to have Dr. Ritchie a guest in their house, a 
friend of the family, if he really was going to 
persist in treating them all as so many subjects 
for dissection. 

She was mistaken. The uneasiness soon wore 
off, though there was no better guarantee of his 
sincerity at the last than at the first. From an 
occasional visitor he slipped into a regular one. 
By-and-by he was going in and out of the house 
like a tame cat, especially evenings, when his pro- 
fessional duties were over. Yet she never be- 
lieved that he had any genuine warm-hearted in- 
terest in them; it was only a device to make her 
believe it, and sometimes she smiled to think how 
impossible that was. He amused and interested 
her old father; that was a great thing in his fa- 
vor. Yes, and she was perfectly willing to ac- 
knowledge that he amused and interested her 
too. About once a month he would skillfully 
weave an argumentative net to entrap her into 
saying that she trusted him. She always broke 
through it with an emphatic negative. Yet at 
such times she woyld think, with much quiet 
amusement, how easily she could put an end to 
the acquaintance, if only she could bring herself 
to equivocate a little! Give Dr. Ritchie his tri- 
umph, and she felt sure they would soon see the 
last of him. He was neglecting his profession a 
good deal, too, in order to spend so much time at 
their house. What a pity that was! 

So two years went by, and then one day the 
doctor in a very matter-of-fact way asked Miss 
Rowe to marry him. This did not astonish her 
either ; she had rather expected him to use it as 
a last expedient. She said “ No” very promptly 
indeed, and wondered what he would do next. 
But he did not relinquish this point as easily as 
she expected. 

“Why do you give me such an answer ?” he 
demanded, like an injured man. “ You have not 
said that you do not care for me.” 

“No need to say it when I tell you that I do 
not believe in you. You are a perpetual actor, 
and the world is your stage.” 

“Then you do not believe that I love you?” 

“No, Ido not believe it. You may think you do.” 

“What will make you believe in me? I have 
tried my own way; now tell me yours, and I will 
try that.” 

His face and voice. were both so earnest that 
they startled her, till she remembered what an 
actor he was. 

“Well, I hardly know,” she replied, deliber- 
ately. “If you were once so thoroughly in earnest 
as to forget yourself, it would be something. If 
I knew of some generous, self-sacrificing thing 
you had done, without other people’s knowledge, 
I suppose I should be more ready to trust you. 
And if I could see you in some thoroughly ridic- 

,ulous position, disconcerted and helpless like com- 
mon people, with all your defenses down, I might 
be still more ready to trust you.” 

“Not very easy conditions to comply with.” 

“T never expected you to comply with them.” 

So the subject dropped. The doctor still came 
and went, but seemed to have abandoned his 
fruitless project. There were no more word traps 
Set to catch her. Then, as was natural, she be- 
gan to feel a little more confidence in him. The 
mere fact that he remained their friend after 
finding that he could not have his own way had 
considerable weight. 

About this time there was a change in their 
Servants, one of them leaving to be married, and 
a new girl coming in her place. This girl, whose 
name was Molly, had not been in the house three 
days before some one chanced to mention Dr. 
Ritchie’s name before her. It was like the pull- 
ing of a shower-bath. Molly dropped the dust- 
er, and almost dropped herself in her astonish- 
ment. Did they know the good doctor, then, 
Who had been her benefactor when she hadn’t a 
friend in the world ?—who had found her when 
her mother was almost dead of a fever, and the 
children were starving, and her father could get 
no work? Did they know how he had cured her 
mother and fed the children? how he had got 
her a place where she could learn house-work, 
and found a situation for her father? how he 
had never forgotten them, till even the baby, 
which was so starved and thin, was now as 
plump and pretty a baby as could be seen in the 
whole city? 

And so on, an hour or more; indeed, Molly 
would never have stopped as long as she could 
get any body to listen to her. ere was no 
doubting her sincerity. She was a pretty-faced, 
shy little Irish girl, who was speaking out of her 


very heart. 
Margaret thought with a curious thrill that 
here was the first of the conditions she had named 





fulfilled. Would the other one be, too? 
and with marvellous rapidity. 

Happening to look out of the window one labor- 
ers’ holiday, a confused, angry sound rose from the 
upper end of the street. It grew louder, grew near- 
er, resolved itself into a semi-mob of excited mal- 
contents rushing through the streets vociferating 
curses against their employers. And there, in 
the very heart of this rabble, his hat missing, his 
immaculate collar rumpled, his face all red with 
exertion—there, of all men in the world, was Dr. 
Ritchie. He certainly looked disconcerted and 
embarrassed enough to satisfy any body. 

Margaret almost jumped in her astonishment. 
Here was condition number two met. 

She was very uneasy at first for his personal 
safety. He seemed to be trying to restrain the 
mob from further mischief, and in consequence 
was receiving some rather rough usage at their 
hands. But a messenger dispatched later in the 
day reported that the doctor had reached his own 
home without serious injury, though much bruised 
and battered. 

He did not come to see them that night, nor the 
next. When at last he was well enough to make 
his appearance, there were a few hours in which 
Margaret’s thankfulness for his safety lulled to 
rest the old uneasy suspicion. 

Before those hours had passed he asked her 
again to be his wife, and she consented. Three 
months afterward they were married in a very 
quiet way, and, dispensing with any wedding tour, 

housekeeping in the same cozy establish- 
ment where the doctor had so long presided alone. 

Margaret never asked herself now if she be- 
lieved in her husband. She knew that she loved 
him, and kept the other question out of sight. 
But very often he would ask her of his own ac- 
cord, “ Margaret, you trust me now?” And then, 
though she always answered “ Yes,” dutifully, her 
lips trembled, and a troubled light came into her 
eyes. Had he succeeded in making the child be- 
lieve that the moon was made of green cheese ? 
If so, he still loved it as dearly as ever. A year 
of married life made no difference. Yet some- 
times the old curious, half-mocking smile would 
come back to his lips, the old unreal ring to his 
voice. It was in these moods that he always ask- 
ed her if she trusted him, never if she loved him. 
There was no need of that. 

“T wish you would not ask me the same ques- 
tion so many times,” she said once, almost petu- 
lantly. “Should I have married you if I had not 
believed you? As far as I know, you have never 
deceived me. I have asked your pardon half a 
dozen times for having suspected you of it. Are 
you such an inveterate Indian that you can’t for- 
give and forget ?” 

“So you have,” he said, laughing. “ No, I have 
never deceived you. But supposing I had done 
just what you once told me J did—used one truth 
and left another truth in the background, not 
harmfully or maliciously, but simply because it 
was not suited to my purposes ?” 

She was looking at him very earnestly. How 
earnestly, he did not perceive; his heedless mood 
was upon him. 

“You remember the two conditions you once 
made?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T really helped those people in good faith long 
before I knew, you; I really tried my best to re- 
strain that mob; but I brought both cases pur- 
posely to your knowledge.” 

Blind, even to the last moment, that he did not 
see the change in his wife’s face. 

“Tt was for love of you, sweet one,” he went 
on, gayly. ‘See, I have done what I said I would. 
I have had my own way, and yet my interest has 
not ceased. You told me once that it would, you 
know. Will you give me absolution, little wife ? 
Why, Margaret !” - 

He might well exclaim, for her face was white, 
and her eyes looked at him as if in all the world 
of phantoms there was none so unreal as himself. 

“Why, Margaret, there was no sin in it. Both 
your conditions were genuinely, honestly fulfilled.” 

“How can I know that?” she answered, in a 
low, dull tone. “How can I ever know what is 
true or what is untrue about you to the end of 
the world ?” 

He took her in his arms, frightened at her 
pain ; she made no resistance. He stroked her 
face and hair as if she had been a little child, 
and she submitted to it all, even smiled tenderly 
when he told her how sorry he was to have trou- 
bled her. Such happiness as he could take in 
her love she gladly gave him; there was some- 
thing of more value than that had gone out of his 
reach forever. 

It was days and months before he would ac- 
knowledge this. Again and again he asked the 
same old question, “ Don’t you trust me yet ?”— 
asked it with hope at first, then more faltering- 
ly, till at last the words died on his lips before 
the drooping, sad face that was the only answer. 

Yet she accused him of nothing; she knew 
herself to be by nature a born skeptic, even as 
he was a born actor. Most unfortunately the two 
had come together. He was always using his 
own thoughts, impressions, f as delicate 
instruments to pry into other people’s mental an- 
atomy. Naturally those who discovered this lost 
all confidence in the genuineness of such feelings. 
He was a man misjudged, but himself provoked 
all the misjudgment. 

The little household grew graver, grew sadder ; 
the two heads of it carried a burdensome pain ; 
but children grew up happily, nevertheless. 
When their little girl was born, the doctor, hold- 
ing her in his arms, put the old question in a 
humbler form: “ You trust me a little more, don’t 


Yes, 


you?” And the patient lips answered, “A lit- 
tle.” Three years after another daughter came, 
and again he asked the same thing. came 


the same answer: “A little.” 

He never questioned her again. After that, 
silence fell between them on the one sore spot of 
their lives, But when, many years later than the 





other children, a boy was born to them, the doc- 
tor’s eyes flashed with a new, hopeful light, see- 
ing perhaps a distant triumph when the life of 
the child should make plainer the life of the father. 

That day of triumph was very near at hand. 
The boy was not two years old when a danger- 
ous fever ravaged the neighborhood. Dr. Ritchie 
fought it as one fights fire, and was struck down 
by it himself at last. 

When he knew that he had only an hour to 
live, he looked at the kneeling figure beside him. 
“Little wife, people who are dying get credit for 
their words. It is a long time since mine have 
had any meaning for you. Yet I have loved you 
fully and deeply ; I have tried to do what I could 
for the world. Tell me that you believe that, even 
if you can not believe me.” 

he shadow of the solemn witness to whose 
name he appealed was on his face. Looking still 
at that shadow, she whispered, “I do believe it, 
and I believe you.” 

But in that presence, and with the last breath 
still fluttering on his lips, the old mirthful mock- 
ery of the man asserted itself, ineradicable to the 


how do you know but I am only 
shamming death ?” he murmured. And for one 
sickening moment she did not know it. Then 
the shadows closed over him; the witness Death 
was there in silent confirmation of what had been 
spoken, 

Two other witnesses were there also. One, the 
still face from which all that was baffling, dis- 
cordant, untrue, had passed away like a dream, 
leaving the story of a true heart to be read upon 
it. The other, the face of a two-year-old boy, 
who clung to Margaret’s knee and looked up at 
her with his father’s eyes. 

Through childhood, boyhood, manhood, those 

s looked into hers, in their unquestionable 
childish sincerity making plain the dark places 
of another lif ing them plain with an al- 
most pathetic brightness, since he so inherited 
his father’s nature that the time might come 
when he also could say, looking back to child- 
hood, “ No one but my mother ever knew me.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A proposition has been made to form a company, 
to be called the “‘ American Manufacturers’ Brazilian 
Export Company of New York,” for the purpose of 
increasing the export trade to Brazil. The name of 
the company is long, but the object good. The de- 
sign is to erect an exhibition building for American 
products in Rio Janeiro. Wherever American manu- 
factures are exhibited they receive approva! and are 
sold. Consequently this design, if wisely carried out, 
will doubtless be successful as to its main object. 


The steam-ship City of Rio de Janeiro, of the new 
Brazilian line, recently left Brooklyn on her first trip 
to Rio Janeiro. She carried about forty passengers, 
and a large and varied cargo of flour, lard, paper, resin, 
beer, tacks and nails, and numerous other articles. 








A conclusion to which the people of St. Louis have 
arrived is that work-houses are better than soup- 
houses. 


A warm discussion has been going on for some time 
between public authorities, private citizens, and news- 
papers in regard to city odors. Now, to a certain ex- 
tent, this is all a matter of taste—we mean of smell. 
If a man likes the perfume of boiling bones or melting 
soap-fat, of course he has a perfect right to say so, 
and to continue his likings. But he has no right to 
insist that soap-fat smells like violets, and to thrust it 
under every body's olfactories. Odors that are nau- 
seating are unwholesome, without the slightest doubt ; 
and if one or several persons are able to endure them, 
that by no means proves that they are safe or health- 
ful to the majority. Men who are color-blind are not, 
except by mistake, employed to regulate the signals 
on a railway. No more should those who are defi- 
cient in keen perceptions in regard to uncleanliness, 
disagreeable and noxious odors, and nuisances of sim- 
ilar nature, be placed in positions of responsibility 
where their natural defects interfere with the comfort 
and well-being of a whole community. 








It is said that the doctors of medicine have never 
quite forgiven Mr. Charles O’Conor for having so thor- 
oughly recovered from a complication of diseases 
which were declared to be of necessity fatal. When 
questioned as to the cause of his unexpected recovery, 
as the long-time patient often is, he laughingly as- 
cribes it to his unwillingness to take the prescriptions 
given him by the M.D.’s. 

May 6 was notable as the day of the largest receipt 
of grain ever known at this port. A million and a half 
bushels were brought in, a large proportion coming by 
canal. 


Professional gamblers are said to have established 
themselves at certain prominent hotels in this city, 
where they live in a free, luxurious style, and use all 
attractive devices to get the rich and unwary into 
their confidence, and to swindle them. 


It is somewhat remarkable that no accident was re- 
in Paris on the opening day of the Exhibition, 


ace contains over 80,000 cubic yards of excavation and 
masonry, and cost £24,300. During the Exhibition a 

and postal bureau will be established in the 
buildings of the Exhibition. Only such persons as 
have cards or have paid their entrance into the Exhi- 
bition will have access to this bureau. The Grande 
Salle des Fétes of Fine Arts on the Trocadéro is nine- 
ty-four feet in height, and will be lighted by 4000 gas- 
burners. 


having 4980 square meters. Other countries have still 
less epace. The river Seine separates the Main Build- 
ing from the Trocadéro Palace, on the hill opposite 
the Champ de Mars, the Bridge of Jena being the pas- 
sageway between. The Trocadéro is a permanent 
structure of stone, in semicircular form, its central 
portion being a huge hall, where musical and other 
entertainments will be held during the Exhibition. 





The casts of the Crawford doors, the originals of 
which are in the Capitol at Washington, have been 
arranged in the art gallery of Amherst College. 





A proposition has been made to erect a suitable 
monument to the memory of Charlotte Cushman upon 
her grave in Mount Auburn Cemetery. At present the 
place of her interment is marked by a sinall white 
stone bearing her name on the surface. Many ad- 
mirers of the deceased artiste desire that a more fitting 
memorial should commemorate her genius and noble 
life. 


Mario, the singer, is described in the Paris Figaro as 
a fine old man, with long white beard, whose seventy 
odd years have not leasened his vivacity. He is a gen- 
eral favorite in Rome, where he is the proprietor of a 
good house on the Corso. The report that he is very 
poor is incorrect. At the time of the funeral of the 
late king, when some one proposed to him to let the 
eleven windows of his facade at the price of 1000 francs 
each, he refused, and said he preferred seeing them 
occupied by his friends. 








The celebrated thorough-bred race-horse Leaming- 
ton recently died at Chestuut Hill, Philadelphia, to the 
great regret of his owner and all admirers of noble 
horses. He was twenty-five years old, and a few mo- 
ments before his death appeared to be in robust health. 
Apoplexy, or rupture of the heart, was supposed to be 
the immediate cause of his death. 





Steam-ships leaving this port for Europe are now 
crowded with tourists, who plan to combine general 
sight-seeing in Great Britain and on the Continent 
with special investigation of the beautiful and curious 
at the Exposition. 


A pair of chimpanzees have been transferred from 
the New York Aquarium to the Zoological Garden in 
Philadelphia, where they will be the centre of attrac- 
tion during the coming season. These curiosities are 
supposed to be about four years old, and were captured 
on the Gaboon River, near the equator, on the west- 
ern coast of 





Women have some powers as well as rights—a fact 
which a certain real estate firm in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, discovered recently. The firm had effected 
the sale of a farm in a neighboring town, of which its 
owner had authorized the disposal. After drawing up 
the necessary papers the agent drove to the place, 
about ten miles distant, to obtain the wife's signature 
to thedeed. There was some little exhibition of wrath 
and chagrin when the woman resolutely “ put her foot 
down” and refused to sign the paper and give up her 
old home. Expostulation was in vain, and the sale 
was not consummated. Evidently the wife had not 
been consulted by her husband. 





A Portland (Maine) paper gives the following item 
in regard to a well-known summer resort: “ The title 
to Hog Island, otherwise known as Appledore, one of 
the Isles of Shoals, has been brought in question. The 
State of Maine notifies the Messrs. Laighton, who occu- 
py this island, that it has had an offer for the island, 
and requests the gentlemen named to appear at Augus- 
ta and prove their title. The Messrs. Laighton have 
occupied this island since about 1851, and have upon 
it a fine summer hotel. Their property there is eeti- 
mated to be worth $250,000. They possess their title 
throngh d dants of § | Haley, who received 
his title from the Massachusetts Colonial Legislature.” 








A touching incident occurred in a Georgia court- 
room not long ago. An old negro of sixty was on 
trial for having killed another negro who had insuited 
his wife. The prisoner was well and widely known 
as peaceable, industrious, and inoffensive. Before the 
verdict was announced a venerable man arose, and, in 
a voice full of emotion, spoke of the early life of the 
prisoner, who had been his slave. He had been the 
nurse and the companion of his children, and always 
an affectionate, obedicnt, and industrious servant; 
and the old master pleaded for his former elave with 
earnest feeling and tearful eyes. Every one in the 
court-room was deeply affected. In consideration of 
extenuating circumstances, the judge imposed a light 
sentence of three years in the penitentiary—the verdict 
being voluntary manslaughter, with a recommendation 
to mercy. 





There are, we suppose, many theatres, opera-houses, 
and other buildings where large gatherings occur, 
which are provided with extra doors, to be used in 
emergencies of fire or panic. The Evening Post makes 
a wise suggestion in regard to these exits—that they 
all be thrown open at the close of every evening's per- 
formance, no matter how small the audience may be. 
If these safety exits are habitually kept closed, their 
location is unknown to the majority of the andience, 
and in a panic the crowd would inevitably rush to the 
ordinary doors, with which they were familiar. But if 
all available doors are habitually thrown open, the 
knowledge of this safeguard will not only be a com- 
fort at all times, but will tend to allay the blind terror 
which comes with the alarm of fire, and be of infinite 
value in times of emergency. 


The Court Journal records one of the many stories 
current about the late Lord Leitrim: “ Close by his 
lordship’s house is a smal! railway, leading to the maia 
Dublin line. One day, as a train was about to start, 
the station-master observed at some distance a man 
who was waving his hat and shouting with the evident 
intention of stopping the train. But the time was up, 
and the station-master could not delay. The whistle 
sounded, and the train was moving out of the station, 
when the man on the road called out, ‘ Lord Leitrim ! 
Lord Leitrim!’ Lord Leitrim was a man of autocratic 
habits, and accustomed to rule with the rod of iron. 
At the sound of this dreaded name the station-master 
at once signalled the train to stop. It returned to the 
platform to await the arrival of his lordship. Seeing 
the train stop, the man in the road leisurely walked 
into the station, opened the door of a second-class 
carriage, and got in. ‘Where is Lord Leitrim 7’ said 
the station-master, peering down the road. ‘I am 
sure I don’t know,’ said the man, wiping his forehead. 
Presently it dawned upon the station-master that the 
name of the terrible landlord had been used as « lure, 








and the train went off with the ingenious commoner.” 
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« COMANCHE.”—Paorocrarnen py 0. S. Gorr, Fort A. Lrxcoty, Daxora Terrirory.—[See Pace 417.] 
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THE STEAM-SHIP “CIMBRIA”’ IN SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE.—[See Pace 417.) 
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" P “un P first-class passengers are evidently naval officers. 
THE “TOILERS OF THE\SEA. THE “CIMBRIA.” They are all very courteous and polite, but they 


= shapeless craft rides steady on the billows ; Rugged and set and stern, the aged features On the preceding page we give a picture of the | can not be interviewed with success. The Brit- 
settee the helm firm lies the sinewy hand; Turn toward the misty realms of space; mysterious steam-ship Cimbria, which lately put | ish consul who has been sent to watch the move- 
And pode ay wh = . ae heart pillows; | Alas! for what did He design His creatures— , | into Southwest Harbor, Maine, where she still lies | ments of this mysterious vessel mvets, apparent- 
Hark! , © plashing at the a“ mee ee cae ee ee coh his place? | 4+ the time of writing, and whose character and | ly, with no better fortune, and he is described as 
Hark! the piteous sound of childish sighs. | Hark! the sounds of mourning yound e grave. mission have been subject to so many surmises walking up and down the harbor pier in a most 
Yonder lie the dreary cabin quarters ; Deep he lies beneath the waves’ commotion, and speculations. Every thing points to the sus- | lonely and disconsolate manner, as the people 
Yonder gleams the light of mother eyes— His own son that he had died to save— picion that she is intended for operations against | fraternize with the “ passengers” who go ashore, 
Eyes that look toward the sea Died as an old man dieth, English merchantmen in case of war with Great | in spite of their inability to speak English, and 


Weakly, faintly, wearily. | When low in peace he lieth. Britain ; but up to this time the utmost vigilance | are inclined to make sport of the anxious consul. 


“—— man has no smile to greet his treasures, Happy are they who leave their dead behind them! | of newspaper correspondents has failed to pene- SSS SSS 
g, nose dainty gems of childhood set in truth, But these must live beside the treacherous wave, | trate the mystery that surrounds the intentions “COMANCHE.” 
ae oe _ pleased —_ sae ee, — every hour its mournful dirge reminds them of her commander or the Russian government in a fe, 
ot 1 the glorious panoply of youth. he deep they toil upon is but a grave. reg inati «OC, iCHE,” ivor of the CusTErR 
O'er their heads no star is gleaming; The glance of childish eyes is filled with longing ; regard a her fature destination and pager ea VeMANCEm, me ey aes t of = 
Children they of “toilers of the sea;” The beow of age te Gutsowel o'er. with eat; All that is really known is that she is a chartered | massacre, man or beast, is the subject of an in- 
Tes from widowed eyes in anguish streaming The widowed heart with bitter memories thronging | G¢T™man steam-ship, that she sailed from a Rus- | teresting order by yeneral 8. D. SToRGis, com- 
‘cint toward the future that may be— Is bowed beneath the anguish of despair— sian port, and that she has a large number of | mandant of Fort A."Lincoln. “Comanche” was 
viems py epee hip Victims of their destiny, steerage passengers on board who bear a remark- | ridden by Captain Keoau, for whom Fort Keogh, 
ctims of the mighty sea. J Toilers of the mighty sea. able resemblance to Russian sailors, while her | General Mizes’s head-quarters in the Yellowstone 
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Valley, was named. The old war-horse, now 
twenty-one years of age, escaped from the battle- 
field with seven bullets in his body. He was 
found in a ravine helpless. Being recognized as 
Kxoen’s horse, he was raised up and tenderly 
cared for. He fully recovered, and is now hon- 
ored with special attention at Fort Lincoln. He 
. “olay-bank” in color, of medium size, and 
very good style. He has served with the regi- 
ment since its organization in 1866. There is 
only one other horse in the Seventh of equal rank. 
The foflowing is General Srurais’s order : 
Heap-qvarters Seventu U.S. Cavatry, 
Fort A. Luxcoun, D. T., April 10, 1878. 

General Orders No. 7. 

I. The horse known as ‘Comanche’ being the only 
survivor or living representative of the bloody tragedy 
of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 1876, his kind treat- 
ment and comfort should be a matter of pride and so- 
licitade on the part of every member of the Seventh 
Cavalry, to the end that his life may be prolonged to 
the utmost limit. Wounded and scarred as he is, his 
very existence speaks in terms more eloquent than 
words of the desperate struggle against overwhelming 
numbers, of the hopeless conflict, and of the heroic 
manner in which all went down on that fatal day. 

Il. The commanding officer of Company I will see 
that a special and comfortable stall is fitted up for 
him, and he wil! not be ridden by any person whatever, 
under any circumstances, nor will he be put to any 
kind of work. é 

III. Hereafter, upon all occasions of ceremony (of 
mounted regimental formation), ‘Comanche, 'eatiiet, 
bridled, draped in mourning, and led by a mount 
trooper of Company I, will be paraded with the regi- 
ment. 

By command of Brevet Major-General 8. D. Sruz- 
eis, Colonel Seventh Cavalry. 

(Signed) Ernest A. GARLINGTON, 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant Seventh Cavalry. 


THE MOON. 
Every body accords to the sun the privilege of 
regulating the course of the seasons. Their ma- 
jestic alternations harmonize well with the march 
of a heavenly body that constantly meets our eyes 
with the same invariable aspect. But changes 
of the weather, so unexpected and frequent, seem 
to require, people think, a more variable origin. 
If we consider the daily vicissitudes of rain and 
sunshine, of fogs, winds, clear skies, and clouds, 
the moon is the only heavenly body whose rapid 
alterations of form and position answer to such 
unceasing variations. 

In truth, the moon’s course does really offer 
numerous periodical changes, without taking into 
account anomalous events, such as eclipses and 
others. If the weather’s caprices are more or 
less periodical, they can hardly be richer in con- 
trasted periods than the moon herself is, More- 
over, prediction-makers have the additional re- 
source of lunistices, when the moon is stationary ; 
of the epochs when her declination is either north 
or south, when she crosses the equator or the 
ecliptic, when she is on the same side of the 
equator as the sun, or on the opposite side. Note 
well that all these circumstances really have some 
influence on the ebbing and flowing of the sea; 
whence, sailors do not fail to conclude, they also 
influence the tides of our aerial ocean. 

If we accepted literally every lunar prejudice, 
the moon would rule many things besides the 
weather. Madmen and lunatics would be sub- 
ject to her power. There are veterinary sur- 
geons who say that the sight of certain horses 
Lecomes dim or clear according to the phases of 
the moon. Woodmen insist that if trees are 
felled with a waning moon, the wood will speed- 
ily decay. Housewives declare that if you kill 
your pig, as you ought, with a crescent moon, the 
bacon will swell nicely in the boiling; if, on the 
contrary, when she is in the wane, it will shrivel, 
shrink, and be hard and good for nothing. Fi- 
nally, al! sailors in a mass, except the most high- 
ly educated officers, attribute every change of 
weather to the moon. Why? Nobody knows. 

It is exactly because prejudices are beyond the 
reach of discussion that it is so difficult to bring 
them to reason. Natural philosophers have per- 
fectly explained the phenomena attributed to the 
réd moon, which are really caused by the state of 
the atmosphere. Gardeners, nevertheless, persist 
in making the red moon (the lunation between 
the Paschal and the Pentecostal moons) respon- 
sible for the morning frosts which frequently oc- 
cur at that season. But the ancients never en- 
tertained the idea that the moon’s phases were 
the cause of changes in the weather; it was Ju- 
piter’s privilege to assemble the clouds and to 
dart the thunder-bolts. The lucky and unlucky 
days of the lunar month belong to astrology, and 
not to meteorology. Bouvard, Arago, and many 
others have proved, by long series of observa- 
tions, that the moon does not affect the weather. 
Labor in vain! The majority of sailors interpret 
the moon’s age, each according to his own pri- 
vate rule of belief. The only effectual refutation 
would be to strike at the root of the evil in early 
youth, and make school-children repeatedly recite 
and copy truthful sentences, such as: “It is ri- 
diculous to believe in sorcerers, witches, were- 
wolves, and red moons ;” “It is not true that the 
hew moon changes the weather, that the full 
moon eats up the clouds, that thunder-bolts are 
made of stone ;” and other items of the vulgar 
creed. Accurate knowledge of facts might thus 
we promoted by a catechism of things not to be 

yelieved. 


Ta best place to buy furniture is at DecraaF 
& Tayzor’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
advertisement on last page.—[Com.] 





Boryetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a healthy growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com.] 


Heagmxe Restorrp.—Great intention by one who 
was deaf for 20 years, Send stamp for particulars. 
Veruy & Hazpze, Lock Box 80, Madison, Ind.—{Com.} 
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NATURAL SELECTION. 

Investicators of natural science have demon- 
strated beyond controversy, that throughout the 
animal kingdom the “survival of the fittest” is 
the only law that vouchsafes thrift and perpetu- 
ity. Does not the same principle govern the com- 
mercial prosperity of man? An inferior cannot 
supersede a superior article, Illustrative of this 
principle are the family medicines of R. V. 
Piercy, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. By reason of 
superior merit, they have outrivalled all other 
medicines, Their sale in the United States alone 
exceeds one million dollars per annum, while the 
amount exported foots up to several hundred 
thousand more. No business could grow to such 
gigantic proportions and rest upon any other 
basis than that of merit. It is safe to say that 
no medicine or combination of medicines yet dis- 
covered equals or can compare with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, for the cure of coughs, 
colds, and all pulmonary and blood affections. If 
the bowels be constipated and liver sluggish, his 
Purgative Pleasant Pellets will give prompt re- 
lief ; his Favorite Prescription will positively, 
perfectly, and permanently cure those weak- 
nesses and “ dragging-down ” sensations peculiar 
to females. In the People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser, an illustrated work of nearly one 
thousand pages, the Doctor has fully discussed 
the principles that underlie health and sickness. 
Price $1 50, post-paid. Adapted to old and 


young, single and married. Address R. V. 


Prerce, M.D., World’s Dispensary and Invalids’ 


Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.—[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 
Old Post -Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 











“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 


‘Onebait willcatch 
Twenty Fish. 
No. 1, for ordinary’ , smallgame, &c. 35¢. 
No.2, forlange aaa oi, msieats, ec. 750 


Sent by mail. Send two 8-cent stamps 
Sole Mfrs., for Catalogue of Fishing- 
Tackle, Base Ball, and Sporting Goods, 
FISH & SIMPSON, 182 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





z TABLE and STAIR OIL-CLOTHS, &. 


— JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
o 444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
__ Factory, Fourth Avenue and Baltic Street, Brooklyn. 





—Seven-shot Revolver, 
REVOLVER FREE.{(%v ver, 


dress J. Bown & Son, 136 & 188 Wood 8t., Piteburg, Pa, 








THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 


operated, noiseless, and for 

work it cannot be excelled. We errant evel 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 


47 Cliff Street, New York. 
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ower. 





DRY GOODS! 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 
of Boston the Largest and Oldest Dry Goods 
Housein New England. Weare now offering our 
immense stock at retall, at prices lower than were 
ever q' at wh le before the War. These 
unparalleled bargains have crowded our im- 
mense stores with customers from all of New 


toA 





England, and we desire every one in the Middl 
Western and Southern States to take advan ~1 
of these the greatest 8 ever offered in 
America. Send at once for our new catalogue, 
complete in every detail of description and price. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Mention this paper. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 


last seven years. tion for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 


Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 














MINTON'S six’ TILES 

alse, The CAMPBELL 1 BRICK & TILE Co’s 

“THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ’ 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


——_—__., 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTIN G. 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA, 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & Co. 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTs, ? 
LONDON. 











The UNITED STATES PIANO Co., 
Factory, 163 Bleecker St., N.Y, 





& ©O., Manufacturer of MEER- 
UM GOODS, wholesale and 

27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 








A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Half- Hour Sere 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Special Inducements to Private Buyers. 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH, 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 
Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. - 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugeseen. 





Manufacturer of 
C. STEHR, Manutocturer of 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


TAPE WORM 


Infallibly Cured with two 8 Of medicine in 
3 tf For particulars, address, with stamp, 4y 4 
H, EICHHORN, No, 4 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


c 2% styles, 10c. ; or, 90 Ch Cc 
25 pg Ag “9. B. HUSTED, cme, Ny Y. 











SILVER TEA 


any jeweler pays for them at 
OR 15 CENTS and 
oreé ee FS 


with PURE NICKLE and 
is ve 


silver in its composition, and consequent. 
otzeng ond will wear for years. Two sets 
e 


. Ws seo make fsa quai Table Spoons, arg Forks, 
- &. JONES mand nate Speplan, MASS.” 


Ww 
other manufacturer or 
6 for $1.25; Table Kni 
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MANUFACTURER'S 
COST PRICES. 
at a price much lower than’ 


which oovere the cost of the spoons, as well 
we send mail pre 

'4 SPOONS IN CASE, = 
IN SILVER, on a new metal, 
similar to the finest English white steel. It contains NO or German 
A — or disagreeable taste. Are very 


yand heavii 


called yh which 
brass 


solid steel handle 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORTD. 





Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
The Yonth’s Health-Book. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 
Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Tr’d by Grace Bigelow. 
David’s Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie.Collins. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden.—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli.—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton.—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence. 
English History. Early England. 
English History. England a Continental Power. 
English History. Rise of the People. 
English History. Tudors and the Reformation. 
English History. Struggle ag’st Absolate Monarchy. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
0G A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to an¥ 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 
The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage free. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxun Squares, New York. 


JC hoy AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Telescopes, ra Glasses, Spectacles, Thermom- 








eters. Send for Dlustrated Catal 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 


Rg am ey Catalogues may 
be had on nents, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 


JOHN BOGERS, 


Sm 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 








“GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. A superior article. Every 
barrel warranted pure, and guaranteed full test. For 
gale at very low figures by the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
Established 1770. 128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
OUR IMPROVED } PEST POISON 
is @ SAFE, sure and cheap destroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, 
Congas ——— and all Insects 








mn V Warranted to kil! Five 
Bues where Paris Green kills Onx, yet it 
is SAFER To USE, and is not a to 
plants. Costs 0’ Only 25¢. to 50e. pe Ib 
box sent free by mail for 3c, Send for Srealar’ with 
pes Sie of testimonials. 
Our Cab’ 


orm Destroyer 
is NOT AT fe sepeateee. but sure death to the worm. 
Sample for trial on receipt of 15 cents. 
Fosrser STAMPS ACCEPTED, Discount to the Trade. 
ARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, J. R, Dry, nt, 
¥: Be ox 3139. Office, 66 Cortlandt St, New ork. 


Percy . THE eRe lights u 

ry AD rches, whic 
7 poche ne Be 
ing. Itis healthy and 
a delight to the Bird. 
The most charming 
novelty of the age. 
nore ‘by House- 











U S. Send for Circu- 
. Manur’D ONLY BY 


my JOHN C.JEWRTT & SONS, 


BUFFALO, W. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . ccaneven 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any Te GN didn oS iccrtsbocsccece 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank Square, New York. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weexty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


6 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Esai Ganda dios cate scott 

‘Permanent employ 
meut. gay 8. A. GRANT & ‘ 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O, 


50 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
OS Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
25 eine ee Nassau Card Co. »Naseau,N.Y. 


85 to $20 Rasetsereme, ale ones fe. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Free. Address Jay Bronson . Detroit, Mich. 


Ye ya a 
Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Go., Chicago. 


Novelties, Notions. Illustrated Catalogue f: 
TRIX, totes Boston Novelty Co. Boston Maan 


everywhere, Bus- 
$2500 eerictiyrogtamare, ste Particulay free 
‘ORTH & Co., St. Ma 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauiert & Co., Portland, Me. 


9 5 Fashionable Cards, nc two alike,with omg SA 
“<" postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. 


WanTED $129 2 auag oy DEALERS 















































Send, ae! STAM co VANDA 








45 Mix ce page a pene 
40 Case, 180 C. G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Ct. 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
Hig Schols Acaienieg ald Colleges. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 


The sixth edition differs from former editions mainly in the greater fulness with 

- which the forms of verbs are treated, in the addition of a large number of meanings 

and uses, especially from the later Attic prose, and in the enlargement and correction 

of the etymological notices. Many of the most important particles are also dis- 

cussed more satisfactorily than before. The book is, of course, a necessity to all who 

wish to have the best guidance in the study of the most perfect of languages, or in 
reading the most magnificent of literatures. 


Price, $11 00; Introduction, $10 00. 








LIDDELL & SCOTT'S SMALLER GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


This work is intended chiefly for use in schools. It has been reduced to its 
present compass by the omission of passages cited as authorities, of discussions upon 
the derivation of words, and of words used only by authors not read in schools. 

The present edition has been completely revised, and has also been considerably 


enlarged. 
Mailing Price, $2 35; Introduction, $1 50. 





STUDENT’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


This book contains all the subjects and names which a student will need to refer 
to in fitting for college. It is very fully and beautifully illustrated, and is in all 
respects a most attractive and valuable work. 


Mailing Price, $1 46; Introduction, $1 10; Exchange, 95 cents. 





SEEMANN’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


This work gives a clear and readable account of the legends of the Greeks and 
Romans, and is an excellent text-book for classical schools. 


Mailing Price, 70 cents; Introduction, 50 cents. 





BRAMBACH’S LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The greater part of this hand-book consists of an index of words in which are 
arranged, in alphabetical order, the rules of orthography which are of most im- 
portance in schools for written exercises and for the reading of authors. 


Mailing Price, $1 17; Introduction, 89 cents. 





AUTENRIETH'’S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. 


A pupil with this Dictionary in his hands will easily read two pages in the time 
which, with the large lexicon, would be required for one page. Although recently 
issued, it has already been adopted for use in Harvard College, Yale College, 
Princeton College, Bowdoin College, Boston University, University of Vermont, 
Trinity College (Hartford), Phillips Academy (Andover), Phillips Academy (Exeter), 
and many other of the best classical institutions in the country. 


Mailing Price, $1 30; Introduction, 84 cents; Exchange, 75 cents. 





HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Aéschylus. Ciceronis Tusculane Dispu- | Sallust. 

Cesar. ° tationes. Sophocles. 

Cicero de Senectute et de| Euripides. 3 volumes. Thucydides. 2 volumes. 
Amicitia. Herodotus. 2 volumes. | Vergilius. 

Ciceronis Orationes Selec- | Horatius. Xenophon. 
te. Lucretius. Plato. 





This Series is intended to supply cheap and accurate pocket editions of the 
Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German edi- 
tions now current in this country, and more convenient in form. 

These texts have taken their place among scholars as valuable contributions to 
classical literature, and it is believed that there are no texts better adapted for 
general use. 

The volumes are handsomely printed in good plain type, and on firm, fine paper, 
capable of receiving writing-ink for notes, and are supplied at the moderate price of 
forty-two cents a volume in paper, or sixty-five cents a volume in cloth. 


Mailing Price, Paper, 42 cts. per vol.; Introduction, ~ a Exchange, 28 cts. 
“é “e Cloth, 65° «eé “e “ec 6é 44 “é 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


Y HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 





Brera PaY ona our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleve’ Ohio. 


Franklin Square, New York. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S seaex- ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. peg by Henry Groner Lippeti, 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Rosszrr Soorr, 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
dto, » $11 00. Abridged Edition, Small to, 
Half Leat ier, $2 35. 1 


THE YOUTH’S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “ Decorum, 
and of “The Household.” $2mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cenis. 
Itt. 

“THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1878 and and the early part 
of the year 1876. By Sir C. Wyvirtz Tuomson, 
F. 4 “With a Portrait of the Author engraved 
 & H. Jeena, many Colored Maps, Temperature 

arte, and oy ons 7 Wola y J. D. Cooper, 
from Drawings by J id. Published by Au- 
thority of the Lords © thee a, of the Admir- 
alty. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $12 00. 
IV. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The History ofa 
Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vi0- 
tox Hveo, Author of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 
“ Ninety-' -Three, "&c. Illustrated. Parts lL. and IL, 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 





Vv. 

HILL'S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhetoric, 
and their Application. By Anams 8. H1.1, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and me in Harvard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix comprising General Rulee 
for Punctuation. 12mo, Half Beating. $117. 

VI. 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 

oric. By James ve Miiie, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 40. 
Vil. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instructor 
in Teachers’ Institates. 15mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Vill. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Jom 
Riouarv Green, M.A., Author of “A Short His- 
tory of the English Pe copie,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volames. Volumes 
L and IL., bringing the history to the close of Qneen 

Elizabeth’s re gh, are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 

each. IZ 


STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Atreen J. 
Cuvron, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With % Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

x 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 
Period. = Evernr Laweence. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Uniform with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Mediceval Literature. 


XI. 

HARPER’S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST, 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, ‘Syria, rkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
«> Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 

Pemuroxe Ferriper. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Seventeenth Year (1878). In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leether, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 

Vou. I1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 

Greece. 

Vou. IIL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, Russia, Spain. 

‘XII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By James Bryce. 32mo, 

Paper, 15 cents. want 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Simon Newoomn, 
LL.D., Professor, U. S. Naval Observatory. With 
One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, aud Five 
Maps of the Stara. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 

XIV. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA FOR THE INVASION 
OF ENGLAND. 1587-1588. By A.rrep H. Gueun- 
BEY. 32mo, esac 2U cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. LoverrCamenon. 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. 
85 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Lerra-Apams. 20 cents. 
A Sussex Idyl. By CLEMENTINA Brack. 2% cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Awna T. Sapiier. 20 cts, 
By Proxy. By James Parn. 35 cents. 

David's Little Lad. By LT. Megane. 2 cents. 


By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmonth Town. By 
atter Brsant and James Rice. With Illustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 


The Wreck of the “‘Grosvenor.” 380 cents. 
Brother Jacob.—The Lifted Veil. By Groner Extor. 
20 cents. 


The Tender Recoliections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Authorized Edition. 15 cents. 


A Shadow on the Threshold. By Many Crom Hay. 
20 cents. 


The Bride of Landeck. By G.P.R.Jamrs. 20 cents. 
Back to Back. By Eowarp Evzretr Hare. 2% cents. 
The Last ofthe Haddons. By Mrs. Newman. 25 cents. 
6” Hanren & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 


weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





a Hanrer’s Cararoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. ts 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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“THE RUSSO-FENIAN ALLIANCE.” 
How Natural. 















Ought to know how to dress eco= 
nemically and yet taste- 
faliy. No matter what your 
station in life may be, whether 
you are the wife or daughter of a — 
millionaire or of a woodcutter, itis your 
duty to see to it that the ae ee expend for 
Dress brings you the best possible quality 
at the price, and, also, that your garments are made 
up im good taste, perfectly shaped and prettily 
ed. 






York, can dress TWICE as becomingly, although 
she may spend only ONE HALF as m asa lady 
who lives far away in the couxtry. 

It is impossible, of course, that all should make a 
trip to New York in order to make their purchases, 
sel, chestios, me sepentay oo x00 ieeouen 
the next t thing: t sum 
15 CENTS and me a subscriber to the Spring 
Number of 


“Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly.” 


It differs from every other magazine published. It 
contains nothing extravagant, nothing inde« 
finite. It tells you what to wear. how to dress the 
children, and exactly what the clothing will cost. It 
is the only Fashion ML ine which will 
be as interesting TO WOUR MUSBAND as to 
yourself. 

Picture to your mind a bulky volume of one 
hundred large pages. Every conceivable article 
in which a lady can be interested—Ladies’ Suits, from 
the cheapest Calico house-d1ess to the richest Silk gar- 
ments; Children’s Suits, from the iowest priced Cali- 
co Romp Suits to the most costly Graduation and 
Party dresses; Underclothing, Baby Wear, Bonnets, 
Neck Wear, Dress Trimmings, Dress Goods, Hosiery, 
Shoes, Jewelry, etc., etc. aia f article is rich- 
ly tliustrated, and annexed is not only a clear, 
concise description, but also THE PRICE at 
which you can obtain the article from New York. It 
thus becomes a pertect, reliable guide as to every ar- 
ticle connected with Dress. 

Interleaved between the Fashions, the “ Quarterly’’ 
offers the very best Origimal Reading Matter— 
practical essays on ‘* Cooking,’’ by Miss Corson, Di- 
rectress of New York Cooking School—charming pa- 
pers, poems, and stories by “Kate True’’—Daisy 
Eyebright”—“ Paul Long”—“ Madge Elliot ’—Mrs. 
Pollard, ete, etc. Instructive Department for the 
Young Folks. 

Our enormous Subscription List, exceeding sixty 
thousand, and our daily receipt of numberless 
complimentary letters, convince us that our * Quar- 
terly” ought to go to every family in the Unit- 
ed States. You may be assured of this—that when 
you receive the “‘ Quarterly” your only regret 
will be that you had not been a subscriber years 
before. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—50O Cents per year (4 
numbers.) 25 Cents per half year. For one num. 
ber, 15 Cents. 

Norior: This advertisement will not be re« 
peated, so subscribe atomece. Please mention 

e name of this paper when you write. 


os EHRICHS’ 
287 710299 EiquTu we 
; New YORK (1Ty 


ee) 
TO IRONMASTERS, 
Wanted, a Situation as Superintendent of a Blast 
Furnace, Anthracite or Coke, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical man of 17 years’ experience in every department 
of the business. Has located, planned, and erected 
Furnaces of the largest class. Can furnish working 
drawings and estimates in advance of any repair or 
improvements. Has had large experience in Blowing 
In and handling. Satisfactory references. 
Address IRON, 
CanE American Inow anv Sreex Association, 
265 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enainels, and Screens. 

















THE “WHITSON” 


REFRIGERATOR. 


Great saving of ICE, intense COLD, dry atmosphere, 


JACOB LORILLARD, Mfr., 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JAMES W. BELL, 


ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 











SCALES, 


OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 


New York. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FAIRBANES & CO........... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Albany, N, Y 
Montreal 
London, Eng. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. Boston, Maas. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING...... Philadelphia, Penn. 
0, Hil. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. < Cleveland, Ohio, 

pac nen Penn. 
Louisville, Ky. 

St. Lonis, Mo, 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, .San Francisco, Cal, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS &« CO., 





Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of Mone: Weights and Measures, 

@ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c.,from theGreek,the Latin,and the Mod- 

ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By mail, 

when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by dealers generally. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


Pusiisuers Wesster’s Souoor. Dicrronagtks, 














138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 
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Satalogues, HORACE WatERe 4 cone 
turers and Dealers, 40 Hast 14th Street, New York. 
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TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and e Combination 


‘ ed 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cook Uae, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for your House and Ta- 
bleequally low. Refri at greatly reduced prices, 
Goods carefull bo: and shipped to all ‘parts daily. 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


E. D, BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 18, 15, 16, and 17 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Ww, E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 
&@~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


DO HE 
YOUR OWN 


PRINTING! &xBereto® 
SPORTING GOODS. 
The 











SNYDER, Manufactor. 
ers, 124 Nateoe St., N. ¥. 








Cooper Institute, New York City. 


| 


VAN 





Ridiculous Ideas are entertained about purgatives. It is dangerous to 
acourge the stomach, to rasp the bowels, to prostrate the nervous system with 
furious evacuants. Nature has given a sample, in the famous Seltzer Spring, of 
what the bilious,constipated,or dyspeptic system needs for its restoration,and in 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Science has improved on Nature by combining all the valuable ingredients of 
the German Fountain in a portable form, and omitting those which have no 
medicinal virtues. This agreeable and potent saline alterative changes the con- 
dition of the blood and purifies all the fluids of the body. Sold by all druggists. 





BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Cartatocve and 
Creoutars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRIOES, and 
much information. Sent Free. N & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Nave Oxwrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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NTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 
SoORPULENOCE. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It. acts 
A the food in the stcwnacis, preventing its bein; 

converted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, it will reduce a fat person from two te five 


 Corpalence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
old by dl gist t, by express, upon re- 
Vv sts, or sen 
Ceipt of $1.50. % Guarter-dozen $i.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 


OOK AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 


wr, 



























PRINCE & 
ORGANS. 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S. 





Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. ’ 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


82 Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. uns 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


T 

Liquid Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe 

gud Roller Coverings, Steam Packing, 
eathin re, Ac 

Cements. be * ‘Send for’ Samples, ustrated Ca 

logues, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS WEG CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, N. W. 











Pat. Dec. 15th, 1874. 
ECONOMIC PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake Parlor, Library, 

Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber Furniture, Pier and 
; Mantel Glasses, Cornices, Bedding, &c. We also have 
the exclusive right of N: Y. State to manufacture the 
Centennial Parlor Cabinet Bedstead, the Best, Cheapest, 
and Most Useful Piece of Furniture manufactured. 


Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 
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BEAVERS AND SEALS AT 
HOME. 


Among aquatic animals the beaver and the seal 
occupy a conspicuous position, the first on ac- 
count of his marvellous building talents, and the 
second through the caprice of fashion, which has 
made his skin a most esteemed article of person- 
al adornment. The beaver, a specimen of whose 
achievements in the way of dam-building is given 
in the above engraving, belongs to the order Glires 
or Rodentia, and is valued for its fur and for a 
peeuliar substance called castorewm,. formerly 
used as a medicine for certain diseases, Some 
naturalists rd the American beaver as distinct 
from that of Europe and Asia ; but the differences 
observable either externally or anatomically are 
very inconsiderable, and the opinion that a great 
difference exists in instincts and habits appears to 
have been too hastily adopted. 

If there be only one species of beaver, it is 
very widely. distributed throughout the world. 
In America it extends almost as far south as the 
Gulf of Mexico. It once existed in the British 
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Islands, where, however, it has been long extinct, 
and it has become rare in Europe, in many parts 
of which it was once common. It has also be- 
come rare in the United States, disappearing rap- 
idly as civilization advances, but it is still abun- 
dant in the wide region of lakes and rivers which 
lies to the north and west of the settled parts of 
America, Considerable numbers are also found 
on the banks of the Obi and other rivers of Si- 
beria, and in Kamtchatka, 

The beaver is usually at least two feet in length 
from the nose to the root of the tail, the latter 
being of oval form, about ten inches in length, 
fully three inches in breadth, and poe | inch 
in thickness, These dimensions are, however, 
sometimes exceeded. The general form of the 
animal is thick and clumsy, thickest at the hips, 
and then narrowing abruptly, so that it seems to 
taper to the tail. e head is thick and broad, 
the nose obtuse, the eyes small, the ears short and 
rounded. The fur consists of two kinds of hair: the 
longer hair is comparatively coarse, smooth, and 
glossy; the under coat is dense, soft, and silky. 
The incisors, or cutting teeth, of the beaver are 
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remarkably strong, and exhibit in the highest de- 
gree the distinctive characteristic of the order to 
which it belongs—the front of hard enamel, which 
in the beaver is of a bright orange color; the 
back of the tooth, formed of a softer substance, is 
more easily worn down, so that a sharp, chisel-like 
edge is always preserved, the bulbs being also 
persistent, so that the teeth are continually grow- 
ing, as by their employment in gnawing wood they 
are continually being worn away. Each foot has 
five toes : those of the fore-feet are short and not 
connected by a web; those of the hind-feet are 
long, spreading out like the toes of a goose, and 
webbed to the nails. In accordance with this 
remarkable peculiarity the beaver in swimming 
makes use of the hind-feet alone, the fore-feet 
remaining motionless and close to the body. An- 
other characteristic, to which nothing similar ap- 
pears in any other rodent, is the large horizontal- 
ly flattened tail, which, except at its root, is not 
covered with hair, like the rest of the body, but 
with scales. 

The food of the beaver consists of the bark of 
trees and shrubs and the roots of water-lilies and 
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other aquatic plants. In summer it eats berries, 
leaves, and various kinds of herbage. There is 
reason to think that it never, as has been sup 
posed, kills or eats fish. Like some other ro 
dents, it lays up stores of provisions for winter : 
but these in the case of the beaver consist chiefly 
of bark, or the branches and even the trunks of 
trees, Its extraordinary powers of gnawing are 
exerted to cut down trees of several inches in 
diameter both for food and for the construction 
of its wonderful houses and dams. A tree of 
eighteen inches has been found cut down by 
beavers, though they usually exhibit a preference 
for smaller ones. When a large tree is cut, the 
branches only, and not the trunk, are employed in 
their architectural operations. These are very 
wonderful, although the statement, at one time 
commonly made, that beavers drive stakes into 
the ground, has no foundation in fact; and some 
of the particulars which passed current along 
with it were equally fabulous. Still, they aie mar- 
vellous builders. A recent English writer, in 
speaking of the wonderful constructions raised 
by their industry, says: “Truly Canadians may be 
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proud of the beaver. Its works 
give a stranger who + them 
for the first time the idea of hu- 
man intelligence, industry, and 
forethought. Their dams, even 
mistaken for the works of man, 
are constructed with an amount 
of skill which leads the visitor to 
form a high estimate of the local 
engineer; and if he investigate 
more closely the habits and modes 
of life of these extraordinary ani- 
mals. he will find in their domes- 
tic habits, in their foresight in 
providing food for the morrow, 
in the way they reguiate their 
water supply so that in the high- 
est freshet and the most protract- 
ed drought they are on the one 
hand neither deluged nor on the 
other restricted in supply, in the 
construction and fortification of 
their lodges, and finally, in their 
system of government, which 
drives the drones out of the com- 
munity, and regulates the size of 
the different households and vil- 
lages according to the supply of 
wood that can be obtained and 
stored for winter use, he will find 
in all their mode of life a sa- 
a foresight, an intelli- 
ice, and a system of organiza- 
tion which elevate them above 
ve races of savage men. Their 
ience on the features of the 
country constitute another paral- 
lel with man. Many small lakes 
and wild meadows are the work 
of past generations of beavers. 
First of all the small brook is 
dammed; by-and-by this dam be- 
comes solid, and forest trees take 
root and grow on it; as other 
outlets of the water occur they 
are closed by these indefatigable 
workers, till at length the pond 
assumes the proportions of a 
lake, and remains for all time 
to attest to their powers. The 
formed by the 
The bea- 
eft more permanent and 
enduring monuments of its exist- 
ence on the surface of the coun- 
try than the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Canada have left or are 
likely to leave.” 

T’:e houses or lodges of bea- 
vers are almost without excep- 
tion grouped together near the 
edge of the water, the mud being 
scraped away from the front so 
as to secure a sufficient depth 
of water to allow of free egress 
even during the most severe frost. 
The winter stores of the animal, 
consisting of piles or heaps of 
wood, are always under water, 
and at such depths that they can 
not be locked up by ice. When 
the depth of water is not suf- 
ficient a dam is constructed, by 
the side of which the lodge is 
pla These dams are some- 
times 309 yards in width, and al- 
ways convex toward the current; 
frequently they extend on both 
sides beyond the natural channel 
of the stream. In their building, 
beavers interlace small branches 
with each other, securing them 
to the larger with great ingenui- 

A beaver kept in confine- 
ment has been known to exhibit 
his building instincts by weaving 

3 into the wires of his cage. 

aver’s lodge resembles in 
the snow houses of the 
squimaux, being nearly circular 
in form and half as high as they 
The average height is 
about three feet, and the diame- 
ter six or seven. _ These are the 
interior dimensions, the exterior 
measurement being much great- 
er on account of the exceeding 
thickness of the walls, which are 
continually strengthened by their 
owners with mud and branches, 
so that during the severe frosts 
they are nearly as hard as solid 
The beaver is a social 
animai, and each lodge will ac- 
commodate several inhabitants, 
whose beds are arranged about 
the wall. Generally the beavers 
desert their huts in the summer- 
time, although one or two of a 
group of houses may be occupied 
by a mother and her young off- 
spring. All the old beavers who 
no domestic ties to keep 
them at home take to the water 
and swim up and down the 
stream at liberty until the month 
of August, when they return to 
thei: There are also certain individ- 
uals, called by the trappers les paresseux, or 
idlers, which do not live in houses and build no 
dams, but abide in subterranean tunnels like 
those of our common water-rat, to which they 
are closely allied. These paresseux are always 
males, and it sometimes happens that several 
will inhabit the same tunnel. The trapper is al- 
ways pleased when he finds the habitation of an 
idler, as its capture is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. The beaver is easily tamed, but naturally 
no wooden cage will keep one confined. 
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_ It was an unhappy day for the seal when fash- 
ionable maids and matrons began to covet his 
warm coat. Within the last decade millions of 
skins have been used in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and thousands of tons of shipping are an- 
nually employed in their capture. Large herds 
of seals of various species, especially the Green- 
land and hooded seals, are found floating on fields 
of ice in our northern seas, 

Few animals are more tenacious of life than 
the seal, and the most needless cruelties used to 
be practiced in their capture. Now the larger 


species are generally killed at once with a lance 
thrust into the heart, and the smaller ones are 
stunned by a blow on the nose from a long-han- 
| dled hammer, with a sharp spike on the opposite 
| side to hook into the skull. The Esquimaux hunt 
them in light boats with lances, or spear them at 
| holes in the ice where they come up to breathe. 
To them the seal supplies food, oil for light and 
warmth, skins for clothes, boots, utensils, tents, 
and boats, sinews for thread and lines, and mem- 
| branes for garments and window coverings. The 
| oil is of superior quality, and if prepared from 
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| the fresh animals, is transparent, free from odor, 
and not unpleasant to the taste. . 
The structure of the seal is most perfectly 
| adapted to an aquatic life, and they live chiefly 
in water, but spend a large quantity of their time 
|on shore reposing and basking in the sunshine 
| on rocks, sand-banks, ice-fields, or beaches. They 
| bring forth their young on shore. The body of 
the seal is elongated, and tapers from the chest 
| to the tail. The head somewhat resembles that 
of a dog, and in most of the species the brain is 
large. The feet are short, and little more than 
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1pPLEMENT, 
THE BRITISH NAVY. 
Tas impression that so gen- 
erally obtains that life on board 
ship is a lazy one, and that sea- 
men have little or nothing to do 
during many hours of every day, 
is entirely erroneous as regards 
the officers and crew of a man 
of-war. Visitors seeing for the 
first time a ship of the navy not 
infrequently pause to admire the 
snowy whiteness of the decks, 
the beauty and finish of the guns, 
the brilliancy of the metal, and 
the spotlessness of the wood- 
work, and yet apparently they do 
not attribute these pleasing ef- 
fects to any natural cause. See- 
ing the crew ruddy, healthy, and 
well clothed, they ask, in the 
most innocent manner, “ What 
do you find to do aboard ship?” 
The answer is very simple—drill : 
not only the system of foot ex- 
ercise seen in the army, but drill 
aloft with spars, yards, and sails ; 
drill below with men, small-arms, 
and heavy guns. The work of 
cleaning and embellishing the 
ship is done in the early hours 
of the morning, so that by 9 a.m. 
the decks are cleared up, and all 
is ready for the work of the day. 
mm Hl Hil The drili system of the Eng 
lish service includes not only the 
j necessary knowledge for the con- 
duct of a vessel both during quiet 
sailing and fierce action, but also 
much that might heretofore have 
4% been looked upon as belonging 
~-, * \ , exclusively to army tactics. Re- 
on 4 A HW | cent events have convinced the 
\ . ’ WHINE) | I WU fy a English government of the utility 
\ is Nit H BAMHI — Hi] of giving regular instruction to 
¥: , St i FA — 5 | the seamen on board ships of war 
4 - with a view, to their occasional 
employment on shore. Notably 
on the occasion of the expedition 
against the Ashantees on the 
Hi Y? = = 2 | West African coast was the ac- 
Nl V 4 = - : tion of the various crews com- 
WW | ; “ ——— : 4 €63. bined with the land-forces effica- 
a! # §€©=>-_ cious in instances where the latter 
unsupported might have failed of 
obtaining a victory. At present 
the men on board the iron-clad 
fleet under Admiral Horney in 
the Sea of Marmora are constant- 
ly exercised in a great variety of 
warlike practices, including the 
ordinary drill of infantry soldiers, 
as well as the handling of their 
own great guns, and the use of 
the cutlass, pike, and other weap- 
ons commonly found on board 
ship. Our illustration, however, 
is supplied from a sketch taken 
on board H.M.8. Excellent, the 
vessel lying at Portsmouth which 
is appropriated to the instruction 
of sailors belonging to the Royal 
Navy. It will be observed that 
their carbines and sword-bayo- 
nets are handled in precisely the 
same manner as the rifles and 
bayonets supplied to every regi- 
ment of the line; and we under- 
stand that the method of drill is 
identical in both cases, no part 
being omitted. The well-known 
order, “ Prepare to receive cav- 
alry!” which is obeyed by the 
front rank kneeling, with bayo- 
nets raised in an oblique posi- 
tion, to encounter, breast-high, 
the charge of the enemy’s horse, 
might perhaps seem of question- 
able utility for seamen but that 
they are liable to be called on for 
land service. It is quite conceiv- 
able, for instance, that when the 
British army landed on the coast 
of the Crimea, under the protec- 
tion of the guns of the British 
fleet, nearly twenty-four years 
ago, there might have been a 
covering party of the Naval Bri- 
gede in charge of some boats on 
the beach. And if a troop of 
Cossacks had then galloped down 
upon them, with lance and sword, 
to drive them into the sea, “ Pre- 
re to receive cavalry!” would 
ave been the word for those 
brave fellows, who would have 
been ready, afloat or ashore, to 
fight all the Russians in the world. 
Another important branch of 
the instruction of an English 
seaman is the manipulation and 
construction of torpedoes. Qual- 
ified instructors are appointed to 
teach the younger seamen how 
« ; and when to use these means of 
PREPARE TO RECEIVE CAVALRY!” offense and defense, and, when 
opportunity offers, the torpedo 
q the skin of the body. | The portrait given on the preceding page is | indulging in endless gambols and fun. These | them to feed from our hands. It was amusing | class leaves the ship, and from a boat is taught 
J webbed and five-toed; | that of a seal at home, discovered by CuaRzes | creatures were quite tame, for we found a little | to watch them in their home, the little ones cud- by actual experiment. On board the vessels now 
ind ackward like a pro. Acassiz, who gives the following interesting de- | family of them on land which were not in the least | dling up to the mother, quarrelling for the near- | in the Marmora the strictest torpedo watch is 
nie veet them is the | scription of seal family life : disturbed by our presence. A mother had made | est, warmest place with that selfish instinct of | kept at night. Outposts have been established 
ularly those of the hind. | “On the 17th we arrived at Jarvis Island, | a kind of nursery for herself and her two little | dependence and affection which startles us in | on certain of the islands in the vicinity, the men 
: spread out ve ty widely | where we passed the afternoon on a beach which | cubs in a green arbor formed by the low-growing | animals as something strangely human. The being well supplied with every apparatus for sig- 
ta Propulsive power. | was covered with large seals. As we approach- |} branches of a tree a few yards from the beach. & happy family’ so often represented in_menage- naling ; steam-launches are cruising about - 
ob Water are very | ed they looked curiously at us, and then waddled | Though they looked at us with inquiring won- | ries was to be seen here in nature. Small liz- night, and the Gatling guns - wh eagee the 
om A are very pe- | into the water, remaining, however, in the surf, | der, they were perfectly unconcerned at our ap- | ards crawled over the mother seal and ate flies | crews sleeping near at hand, ready for opening 
© “ttle used, but the | sometimes coming up on the sand, sometimes | proach; allowed us to sit down close by them | from her back, and little birds hopped close over | fire at a moment's notice. Outrigged spars, with 
ng of the | rolling over and over in the waves, playing with | and pat them, and they would even smell of the | her head and between her and her little ones | “ swifters” of wire rope and nettings, form a part 
ies of jerks, | one another, rubbing their heads together, and | bread and crackers with which we tried to tempt | without the slightest fear.” of the torpedo defense, so that every precaution 
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is taken lest at any time the Russians inaugurate 
a surprise. One of the best specimens of the 
English torpedo launch is the Lightning, design- 
ed and built by Messrs. Taornycrort, of Chis- 
wick. This vessel is intended to carry the tor- 
pedo at the end of a spar which projects from 
her bows, and thus by this means insure the ef- 
fectual contact and explosion of the torpedo with 
the object aimed at, For this purpose speed was 
the great desideratum to be attained, and this the 
Lightning has achieved, having steamed nineteen 
miles an hour. She is 58 feet long, 7 feet 6 inch- 
es in beam, and 8 feet draught of water; is built 
entirely of steel as light as will possibly hold to- 
gether, the bottom plating being only ; of an 
inch thick. The top of the boat is completely 
covered with a very thin steel deck over the cen- 
tral portion, to protect the crew from the waves 
or the water thrown up by the exploded torpedo. 
England's strength Hes in her navy, and the 
strength of the navy lies in its admirable govern- 
ment, the magnificent discipline of its officers and 
men, and the liberal appropriations made for its 
maintenance and support. The government of 
the navy, vested originally in a Lord High Admi- 
ral, has been carried on since the reign of Queen 
Anne, with the exception of a short period—April, 
1827, to September, 1828—when the Duke of Clar- 
ence, afterward WittiaM IV., revived the ancient 
title, by a board known as the Board of Admi- 
ralty, the members of which are styled “ Lords 
Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral.” The’board consists of five mem- 
bers—the First Lord, who is always a member of 
the cabinet, and four assistant Commissioners, 
styled respectively Senior Naval Lord, Third Lord, 
Junior Naval Lord, and Civil Lord. Under the 
board is a Financial Secretary, changing, like the 
five lords, according to the changes of govern 
ment. The fixed administration consists of two 
permanent secretaries and a number of heads of 
departments—the Comptroller of the Navy, the 
Accountant-General, Director-General of the Med- 
ical Department, Director of Engineering and Ar- 
chitectural Works, Director of Transports, Direct- 
or of Contracts, Director of Naval Construction, 
Director of Naval Ordnance, and the superintend- 
ents of victualling and stores. The First Lord 
has supreme authority, and all questions of im- 
portance are left to his decision; the Senior 
Naval Lord directs the movements of the fleet, 
and is responsible for its discipline; the Third 
Lord has the management of the dock-yards, and 
superintends the building of the ships; the Jun- 
ior Naval Lord deals with the victualling of the 
fleets and with the transport department; the 
Civil Lord is answerable for the accounts, and 
the Financial Secretary for all purchases of stores. 
The navy of the United Kingdom is a perpet- 
ual establishment, and the statutes and orders by 
which it is governed and its discipline maintain- 
ed, unlike the military laws, which the Queen has 
absolute power to frame under the authority of 
an act of Parliament, have been permanently es- 
tablished and defined with great precision by 
Parliament. The distinction also prevails in the 
mode of voting charge for these two forces, For 


the army the first vote sanctions the number of 
men to be maimutained ; the second, the charge for 
their pay and maintenance. For the navy no 


vote is taken for the number of men; the first 
vote is for the wages of the stated number of 
men and boys to be maintained ; and though the 
result may be the same, this distinction exists 
.both in practice and principle. 

“ The history of England is to a great extent the 
history of her navy. With it she has won vie- 
tories over nation after nation, and planted her 
flag on every continent and in every clime. At 
present her ships lie in the Sea of Marmora, 
awaiting impatiently their orders to proceed to 
the Bosporus, and there hurl defiance at the 
navies of Russia. How restive both men and 
officers are under the restrictions which compel 
them to wait outside the gates of this historic 
strait will be seen from the following extract 
taken from a letter addressed to the London 
Times: 

“It has been thought by many out here that a 
great mistake was made in not sending the fleet 
at once into the Bosporus, so as to have had the 
ships in a good position to forestall any attempt 
which might have been made, and may still be 
made, by the Russians to seize upon the forts at 
Kavak. That the idea of doing this has been 
entertained at the head-quarters of the Grand 
Duke there can be no doubt, for Cossack scouts 
have made their appearance at Fanaraki, the light- 
house village at the Black Sea entrance to the 
Bosporus, and parties of Russian officers have 
been out prospecting the country between the 
forest of Belgrade and the shores of the celebra- 
ted strait leading from the Black Sea to the Sea 
of Marmora. Keeping our iron-clads away from 
the Bosporus did not prevent the Russians after 
all from violating the conditions of the armistice, 
and marching almost up to the gates of Constan- 
tinople, and it is a great question whether more de- 
cided action on our part would not have produced 
an opposite effect, and, in place of this last audacious 
advance to San Stefano, have causeda retrograde 
movement upon Adrianople. Well, as Jack says, 
‘if the Russians get hold of the forts at the up- 
per part of the Bosporus, turning them out is a 
pleasure to come ;’ and from the admiral down 
to the youngest seaman there is not one to whom 
a more pleasant:task could possibly be offered, 
They care nothing for the torpedoes or the Krupp 
guns, and smile at the idea of their being kept 
from entering the Black Sea by any amount of 
Russian soldiers manning Turkish batteries. A 
most tremendous fighting spirit has been develop- 
ed among the officers and men by the events of 
the last few months, and the insults which, as 
they conceive, have been heaped upon England 
by Russia, not only in the way of broken prom- 
ises and implied obligations set at naught, but by 
the ill treatment dealt out to those British sub- 
jects unfortunate enough to have been thrown by 





the accidents of war into the hands of the Rus- 
sian soldiery. Our men are half wild at this 
forced inaction in the presence of those whom 
they consider England’s enemies by the manner 
in which they are seeking to undermine her pres- 
tige and influence in the East; and if there be 
any truth in the old saying which ascribes a burn- 
ing in the ears to ill-natured talk about one’s self 
indulged in by acquaintances at a distance, then 
the ears of some of our great people at home 
must have. been tingling from morn to night of 
late in consequence of the freedom with which 
their actions and policy have been criticised in 
the fleet. Whatever may be thought by our states- 
men and politicians in England as to the absence 
of ulterior designs on the part of Russia in re- 
spect to the Bosporus, or her desire to avoid a war 
with us, here in the fleet her recent conduct is 
viewed with the greatest suspicion. Thinking 
men point to the position she has assumed on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora, occupying 
with her troops every point of importance from 
Gallipoli up to San Stefano. Behind the deep 
curtain which is thus formed all sorts of prepa- 
rations may be going on, of which wevcan know 
little or nothing, and with Russia as an antago- 
nist the blow is very apt to precede the warning. 
There must be something in all the talk about 
torpedoes and the passage through Adrianople of 
large detachments of seamen, of which so much 
has been heard of late; and when it is consider- 
ed how easily the ‘ Whitehead’ can be transport- 
ed in sections, as also Thornycroft steam-launches, 
no one can think any amount of precautions 
adopted at the present crisis to guard against a 
surprise as being out of place.” 








A CATCH. 


(Sang by Fred Fondlove, in the tr 
_ Boisterous Bachelor, c 1647, 
dotes, Vol. [X., p. 253.) 
Has your mistress again played you fool, Jack? 
You said you were wiser the last time; 
You should take your mishap now more cool, Jack, 
For your rage, don’t you see? is her pastime. 
“Care kills a cat.” I wonder what buries? 
Ho, Francis, ho! a big bumper of sherris, 
And fetch Colonel Carleton a measure of sack! 


The girl that a spark must be watching, Jack, 
Is not worth his watching and minding ; 

She's a plague one forever is catching, Jack, 
But never a tie that is binding. 

Tut, buss a plump lass, under red holly berries ; 
So, Francis, so! more big bumpers of sherris, 
And fetch General Carleton a hogshead of sack! 

R. H. Stopparp. 


-comedy of The 
Beloe’s Anec- 





THAT VOICE! 


A pay in June, 1903, and one of the loveliest 
early summer days the world ever beheld—a 
cloudless sky, golden-bright sunshine, soft fra- 
grant air, joyously sweet songs of birds, faint mu- 
sical murmurs of brooks and plashings of fount- 
ains, delicately green grass, lingering violets, and 
budding roses. 

On the lawn in front of the elegant mansion of 
Leon Fishback, Esq.,a party of young people are 
playing “ Follow-follow-follow-me”—a game some- 
what resembling (so their mothers and grand- 
mothers tell them) an old game called “ puss in 
the corner,” played a quarter of a century or more 
ago, only in “ Follow-follow” the players, instead 
of beckoning to each other, beckon to a group of 
metallic balls, around which they stand in a cir- 
cle, and he or she who proves to have most mag- 
netie force the balls follow with a rush, while the 
remainder of the players rush as wildly in their 
efforts to secure the place left vacant by the flying 
one. 

At this moment the balls are rolling pell-mell, 
helter-skelter, knocking against each other with a 
pleasant ringing sound, after a pretty, fair-haired 
maiden, whose little feet, clad in slippers all gleam- 
ing with silver and gold, flash in the sunshine be- 
neath her blue satin Turkish trouserlets as she 
springs lightly over the greensward amid the ex- 
quisitely modulated laughter—no one shouts loud- 
ly in this refined twentieth century—of her merry 
companions. 

In the back garden, on a green clover-sweet 
grass-plat, stands a broad, deep basket of newly 
washed, snowy white linen, and a hanging-out 
machine, planted firmly in the middle of the plat, 
is industriously raising and lowering its wooden 
arms, grasping the various pieces in its wonder- 
fully constructed hands, and hanging them upon 
the stout no-clothes-pins line, which is slowly re- 
volving around it, and to which they adhere with- 
out farther trouble. 

In the dairy the rosy-cheeked dairy-maid is 
reading a love poem while the automatic milker 
is milking the beautiful white cow that stands 
just outside the door; in the kitchen the cook is 
indolently rocking to and fro in a low rocking- 
chair, watching the “ magic rolling-pin” roll out 
the paste for her pies, ready to stop its pendulum- 
like movement the moment the crust is smooth 
and thin enough; and a small servant-boy, with 
his hands in his pockets, lounges against the wall 
in one corner near a tall stool, whistling softly to 
himself as he waits until the pair of shoes the 
electric blacking-brush is polishing thereon at- 
a the proper degree of brilliancy and mirror- 

ikeness. 

This is a prosperous place, this domain of Leon 
Fishback, Esq., and Leon Fishback himself is a 
tall, handsome, energetic, positive man of one-and- 
thirty—a bachelor, who gives a home to his wid- 
owed sister and her four half-orphaned children, 
and in return is taken care of by her, with the as- 
sistance of the old housekeeper—to tell the truth, 
with a great deal of assistance from the old house- 
keeper—as well as any brother was ever taken 
care of by any sister. 

Still, people, as people will—especially people 
with grown-up single daughters—wondered that 
he had never married. It was not for want of 
opportunity he had not done so—oh, no indeed !— 











for a dozen lovely girls, half « dozen more or less 
charming widows, and several ladies of neither 
class, had, since his coming into the property 
of his uncle and godfather Leon Fishback, Sen. 
(whose ashes in a solid gold casket stood in a 
sort of shrine, made of a hundred rare woods, in 
the south drawing-room), intimated to him, in ev- 
ery way that the shrinking sensitiveness of wom- 
anhood would allow, their perfect willingness— 
nay, anxiety—to assume the réd/e of mistress of 
the Fishback mansion. 

But Leon had walked calmly among them, dis- 
pensing hospitality, kind words, and gracious 
smiles with the strictest impartiality, distinguish- 
ing none by the slightest preference, until a few 
weeks before this beautiful June day when his 
young guests merrily called, “ Follow-follow-fol- 
low-me,” to their highly polished admirers on the 
closely shaven lawn. 

Then came to visit his sister an old school 
friend, Laura Beardsley by name, who had been 
residing in a far distant State, but with whom 
the sister had kept up a warm correspondence 
ever since they parted at the college door the day 
on which each was publicly hailed with loud aec- 
clamations as “ Mistress of Arts.” 

Miss Beardsley is a lovely woman of eight-and- 
twenty summers, looking at least five summers 
less, with an exceptionally sweet voice, an excep- 
tionally bright smile, an exceptionally graceful 
figure, and exceptionally winning ways. And to 
this bewitching woman has Leon Fishback, the 
hitherto apparently unimpressible bachelor, de- 
voted himself since the moment he took her slen- 
der little hand in his and bade her welcome to his 
home. And it is by her side he loiters, untempted 
by the merriment without, in the deep, pleasant, 
vine-enwreathed bay-window of the library as the 
fair-haired girl comes flying across the garden, 
pursued by the tinkling balls. 

Laura starts from her seat with a blush, and, 
leaning from the window, entreats, “Coax them 
away, Bella dear. They are dancing on the flow- 
er bed.” And as the girl obediently turns and 
speeds in the opposite direction, she draws back 
her pretty head, and, looking at her companion, 
says, “‘ How much Bella is like her sister Teresa 
—that is, when Teresa was only sixteen !” 

“Ts she?” asks Mr. Fishback. 

“Why, don’t you remember ?” says the lady. 

“T do not,” replies Mr. Fishback, with em- 
phasis. 

Miss Laura makes two interrogation points of 
her silken eyebrows, opens her mouth to speak, 
thinks better of it, closes her red lips firmly, and 
turns to the window again as the Follow-fol- 
low-follow-me-ers stop playing and gather in’a 
group, with their eyes fixed upon a small aerial 
car, gayly decorated with flags, which is gently 
swaying between heaven and earth, as it slowly 
descends toward the lawn. In a few moments 
it touches the ground, and a handsome young 
fellow leaps out, and is greeted with many excla 
mations of pleasure and surprise. 

“Your brother Reginald,” says Miss Beards- 
ley. “So soon returned from London? Why, he 
only started a few days ago.” 

“Yes; flying ship American Hagle — fastest 
of the Air Line, I heard of her arrival just aft- 
er breakfast this morning, when it was shouted 
by the telephone at the station below.” 

“Thirty miles away !” 

“Qh! that’s nothing. We expect to be able to 
hear news from a hundred miles away before 
many years are past.” 

‘“ May I not be in the immediate vicinity when 
that news is shouted !” says the lady, with an in- 
voluntary movement of her pretty white hands 
toward her pretty rose-tipped ears, “ for I should 
expect to be deaf for evermore.” 

“Never fear, my dear—I mean Miss Beards- 
ley. Such a misfortune as that shall never oc- 
cur, even though you should chance to be at the 
very side of the shouter. Edison is at this mo- 
ment perfecting an instrument that begins to de- 
liver its messages in a moderately loud voice, 
which increases in volume as it is carried for- 
ward, until it reaches the most distant point it is 
intended to reach, thus maintaining an even tone 
all along the route. How glorious all these Ediso- 
nian inventions are !” he continues, with a glow 
of enthusiasm, “and what humdrum times our 
ancestors must have had without them! Why, 
they are the very life of the age. There’s the 
phonograph, for instance—but I beg pardon: you 
are looking bored. I can not expect you to take 
as much interest in these scientific subjects as I 
do. Is not Reginald coming this way ?” 

“He is not,” answers Miss Laura, demurely; 
“he is still holding Bella’s hand, and totally ig- 
eg all the other welcoming hands extended to 
him.” 

“*Ah! the old, old story that is ever new !’” 
quotes Mr. Fishback, as he peeps over the shoul- 
der of his fair guest at the new arrival ; and then, 
suddenly rising and confronting her, he exclaims : 
“You must have heard that story very, very oft- 
en, Laura—forgive my calling you so, but you 
used to permit it in the days we went blackber- 
rying together some ten years ago; and forgive 
me again, but, upon my word, I can not help ask- 
ing you, impelled as I am by some mysterious 
power, Why have you never married ?” 

A blush rises to her cheek, but she looks up in 
his face calmly, and replies: “I don’t remember 
the blackberry episodes, and I have remained un- 
married because I vowed when a young girl nev- 
er to marry unless convinced that I was the first 
and only love of the man whose wife I became.” 

“Laura, I have never loved another.” 

“Mr. Fishback, you forget my old friend Tere- 
sa, the sister of the girl to whom your brother 
Reginald is now making love on the lawn.” 

“Good heavens! Laura, how mistaken you 
are!” 

“Twas with er you looked for blackberries. 
I never knew you to find any—not with me, Sir.” 

“Laura, how blind you were! I sought her 
society only to be near you. I declare, upon my 


word and honor, I lingered by her side for hours 
and hours in the hope that you would join us for 
a moment or two during the time, and when you 
did, in that moment or two was concentrated the 
joy of the whole day. You were so proud, so 
cold, so reserved, I did not dare to approach you 
save through your friend; and—” 

“And you-did not bury yourself in seclusion 
for two years after she jilted you and married 
Frank Hunt ?” she asks, as he pauses, 

“Great heavens! how preposterous! Laura, 
I swear—” 

But, as he is about to swear, enter a proces. 
sion of small nephews and nieces and attendant 
friends, the leader of which carries an odd-look- 
ing box. 

“See, uncle !” the bright-eyed little fellow calls 
out as he approaches. “I found this old phono. 
graph on the top shelf of your closet, where I was 
looking for your fish line to play horse with, and 
it talks like every thing.” 

With this he begins to turn the metal crank, 
and a voice—a somewhat shrill young voice, the 
voice of Teresa, sister of Bella—whilom friend of 
Laura Beardsley—begins to speak : 

“Yes, Leon, my own, I will grant your impas- 
sioned prayer, and breathe the words you long to 
hear into this magical casket, and then, when you 
are lonely or inclined to doubt me, jealous one, 
you can call them forth to bring back the smiles 
to your dear face, and joy to your dear heart, | 
do return the love you so ardently avow, and I 
will marry you when mamma gives her consent, 
Until then no lips shall touch the lips made sa- 
cred by your kiss, no hand shall clasp the hand 
that wears your lovely diamond ring. But, oh, 
Leon dear, try to like Laura a little for my sake. 
I know she is all that you say she is—affected, 
cold-hearted, haughty, and disagreeable (Iam just 
naughty enough to be pleased when you tell me 
her beauty, so much admired by others, particu- 
larly Frank Huntington, fades into utter insig- 
nificance beside that of your own little Teresa) 
—but, my Leon, try, oh! try, to tolerate her, for, 
strange as it may a r to you, disliking her as 
you do, Jam quite fond of her. Good-night, be- 
“ Dream of your Tessa.” 

“ That”—something or other—“ phonograph !” 
said Mr. Fishback; “I thought Games it 
long ago,” as he angrily snatched it from the 
hands of the small discoverer. 

“ What did our humdrum ancestors do without 
these glorious inventions?” murmured Miss Lau- 
ra,as she quietly fainted away for the first and 
only time in her life. 

“If ever you go prowling around my room 
again,” continued Mr. Fishback—addressing his 
unfortunate nephew, and supporting Miss Beards- 
ley with one hand, while he flung the tell-tale 
out of the window, where it broke into a dozen 
pieces as it touched the ground with a shrill ear- 
splitting shriek—“ ll apply the double back-ac- 
tion self-acting spanking ine until you roar 
for mercy.” 


The procession, considerably demoralized, start- 
ed on the double-quick for the door, and Mr. Fish- 
back, looking upon the inanimate form he keld 
in his arms, cried out, as he struck his forehead 
with his clinched hand, “She will never, never 
look at me again !” 

But she did, and, what’s more, she married him 
a month after. And—oh, the marvellous prog- 
ress toward perfect womanhood in this wonderful 
twentieth century !—although they have been man 
and wife for some twenty years, she has never 
once said to him, “‘ That voice !” 





PARIS CLAQUEURS, 


Wrrutw the Parisian theatres the visitor may 
derive some amusement from observing the oper- 
ations of the vs, who are employed at the 
principal establishments to augment the enthu- 
siasm of the audience. The men who compose 
this body of professional applauders appear to 
belong to the artisan class; they number from 
forty to fifty, that is, they are about.a hundred 
hands all told. They occupy the front row of 
seats in the second or third gallery, so that to ob- 
serve them and their movements it is necessary 
to occupy a place in one of the galleries. Their 
leader sits in their midst, ever ready at the points 
marked for him by author or ma to give the 
signal which “ brings down the house.” As the 
moment arrives when the bonmot shall be utter- 
ed, the chef breathes upon his hands, then stretch- 
es them slightly upward, while he at the same 
time looks right and left along his ranks. This 
is equivalent to “ Attention,” or “ Prepare to fire 
a volley.” Each man is now at the “ ready,” and 
waits anxiously upon the chef. When the mot is 
uttered, he brings his hands together with a fran- 
tic wave, and the others simultaneously with him 
make a very respectable, even enthusiastic, show 
of applause. At the end of a song the leader 
starts the cry, “ Ploo, ploo” (plus, signifying more), 
in which all join; this, which is equivalent to our 
“ Encore,” sounds in the stranger’s ears more like 
hooting than aught else; but it is, no doubt, as 
welcome to the French actor as a good cheer is to 
an American one. 

This little army, like all others, has its awk- 
ward squad. One evening at the “ Renaissance” 
the chef was observed to become very uneasy on 
account of one who was exceedingly remiss in 
his duty; not only was the amount of applause 
when given small in volume, but once when the 
signal was given he entirely neglected to comply 
with it. This was gall and wormwood to the 
leader, who really seemed a very earnest hard- 
working man in his profession; so after finish- 
ing the round of applause, he “went for” that 
awkward man, remonstrated with him, and even 
gave him, on the spur of the moment, a lesson on 
the correct method of clapping hands. After 
this the pupil showed marked improvement, and 
by the end of the play performed his duty in such 
a satisfactory manner as~promised well for his 





future advancement in this handy profession. 








